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FOOT’S ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS | 


ARE DELIGHTFULLY RESTFUL. 
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J FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. C 24), J 
171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

















HE. health value « 
fact Nothing ¢ 
( Influc 


Cony ion with SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, «' 35,- 
Write for Bath Book, B 24, Post Free. 
J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. B24), 171, New Bond St., London,W. 






























By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome. 





Evthe of the following : " 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of % 
pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing of 
infants from birth, 


“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 
treating of the care of infants during and alter 
weaning, with recipes for simple diets, 












will be sent, post free, to those who have charge of young 
infants on application to MELLIN’'S FOOD WORKS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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THE OUVIVER 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR. 


row n Nature 








is free to you 


All | s tly Cont 


MADAME TENSFELDT, Hair & Skin Specialist, 
121H, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 























OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. 


{ 

{ 

{ 

' There is no more agreeable experience than to come upon 

an old friend who has somehow left his ailments behind him, 

| and now looks the picture of restored manhood. The old 

{ haggard expression, the suggestion of premature old age, 

the appearance of weakness and lassitude, the irritability 

| and tendency to melancholy views have vanished. He now, 

{ indeed, scems a new man, with pure, healthy blood flowing 

in his veins, and contentment written on his face. He is 

again fully alive, and enjoys life instead of simply enduring 

{ it. If you enquire what it is that has wrought such a striking 

change for the better, to what medicine or system your friend 
attributes his return to health and vigour, it is more than 

probable that he will answer in two words— 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

( 

{ 

{ 

{ 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS 


SOSH SHH SHEE EOEOD 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 





———— Vv we we ww ww we WOO we OW OW OY OW We ov ow ow oy 
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Baby’s Beauty 


lies chiefly in the delicate peach- 
bloom of his complexion—a beauty 


which nothing preserves so well 
as a nightly bath with 


Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. 
It Protects from all Infection. 





(Face Cover 2. 
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THE OFFICIAL SEAL 
AND GUARANTEE OF 
. The State of . 
SAN PAULO 


(BRAZIL) 














appear on every tin of 


‘FAZENDA’ 


PURE COFFEE 








i 1 Reading 
F 
~ FREE 


Delays are Dangerous. Write at once. 
PROF. Z. T. ZAZRA, 


90, NEW —— hp georte — Ww. 
A PROFESS MA 


YOU ASTONISH AND HELP 
-— 
WINCARNIS 


THE WINE TONIC 
For Health and Strength 


Te Rectify Anemia. 





































‘FAZENDA’ 


| The Coffee with a Government 
Guarantee of Purity. 





Wi i 
To Relieve Exhaustion. 


















SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS |/-—-— 


SIGN THIS COUPON 




















COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., Wincarnis |e 
Works, Norwich. 
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TRY PHOTOGRAPHY this EASTER 


Y 





KODAK BOOK 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS and 
R 





au Gra 
s, Ne 
ton R s.W upside, 
t, W.; 75 Regent Street, 
# strand, W.C, 























' oul himent a } i \ issimilated 
tax the digestive organs. The “Allenburys ” 
DIET t ese requirements. It is a partially predigested food made 
l © \ heat, and l very s table I all cases where the 
have become weakened. In tins, 16 and 3/s, ol 
( 


A large Sample for three penny stamps to cover postage. 


Alley & Hayburys Ltd., Lombard St., London. 
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THe OvIver 


THE HAIR OF THE ENGLISHWOMAN 


“FULL OF HIDDEN SUNSHINE.” 



















It only Needs Care and Cultivation on the Right Lines to Develop 
Its Inherent Extraordinary Beauty. 








Tl hair of tl ] | yvoma s the most beautifu ** arlene Hair-Drill” grows beautiful, sunny, lusty 
I dden sunshine. hair. It brin the hair ta it erfection, 
‘ lr is r need Mr. Edwar 1 
d fler, I | 
é / r t wer t I x ly () 
Ilarl I] 
I \ ft w 
\ 1A 
4 lar 
. a 
Hlair-Dy 
I 2 A 
—-— = J 
al j ! 
t Natu 7 for HI 
i. Ilair-D) 
\ aa | ! | 
\ | ( 
rt x H rn, I 
far 
t \! 
Iler | 
\ t I l O 
I 
Yj Qr 
I I] 
I () 
l () 
set ‘ a ' 
1 A GREAT TRIBUTE TO THE HIDDEN BEAUTIES 
t t | OF THE ENGLISHWOMAN’'S HAIR. ' 
hen ; es es | 
| i 
t 
{ | » 
{ 
We ! I I 
I Cut I I 
Vet \ 
I Lut ur 
for t COUPON 
| tw ‘ FOR FREE HARLENE HAIR-DRILL OUTFIT. 
I I I I \ 
oS I 
I ] I rl 
WW 
] Harl 
I I Ww 
! I 
! 
r, a i ec d 0 ini tht 
“i pra vy fora iple f os 9 
very day tl nous ** Tlarlene Hlair- Drill.” teed . a 
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AN’ Don’t Be A ‘Wisher’ 


Some men keep on wishing they had an 
el? Onoto Self-filling Pen so hard—that if 
the pen grew with the wish they 
couldn’t see it all. 











The Onoto doesn't leak. It fills itself 
ina flash—without any filler. A 
perfectly-balanced fountain pen, 
British made throughout. 


Quit wishing—Get ; 


Self-Filling - - 
Safety Fountain 


t 10/6 and upwards 


jewel- 


Booklet about the Onoto Pen 
free on application to 


Thos, De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 
235 Bunhill Row, E.C. 


FIT. | 
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MR. GEO. R. SIMS’ TRUE HAIR GROWER. 
WHY HE CALLED IT TATCHO. 


HE word ** true,” as defir Chambe , Century Dictionar 
mie - reeing with tact rt r hdence, certair 
t ty, Ke Ine nt, i t y ingua 
vord tor ** true l rea Vit 
} ¢ 








ir, S 


A DEBT OF GRATITUDE. 


HARASSING HUMAN PROBLEMS 


bald Bala 
y dr t blood 





Bee. ye CUT OUT THIS COUPON. \ 


tor balon OY ? ? 
€ ~~ e yy ra M7 A me 














a 
< / 


pul I} | I estore ‘ , — 
ind r t t 


A < foe | : = hur Neubirw Co 
th NS CET “‘TATCHO” TO-DAY. 
greyness, a TATCHO is sold by Chemists and 


i ra { I ri ul Stores in Bottles at 1-,29, & 46. 


THE GREATEST AID TO THE PERPETUATION OF YOUTH IS 











MR. GEO. R. SIMS’ 


« Tatcho 


GROWER 
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THE “THERMOS” rFrask 


(Patent). 














Hot Drinks Cold drinks 
keep hot keep icy cold for 
for 24 hours many days 
in the in the 


coldest weather. hottest weather. 




















pint, 21/- 


Everyone needs one, 
either in 
the house or 
in travelling, in sport, 
motoring, &c. 


Quart, 31/6 


INVALUABLE TO 
The Traveller, 
» Sportsman 
» Motorist, 
» Nurse, &c., &c. 














_TABLE JUG 


THE NOVELTY OF 
THE SEASON 


The “THERMOS - 


ie 
+2 
A new application of a 
the ‘‘ THERMOS" PATENT 


Nickel Plated, 


mee 31/6 












Nickel Plated, 


rrice 31/6 























Anyone who appre- 


omilort and 


troubl should pur 
the New ** Ther- 
mos” Table Jug 


A Tho “THERMOS” TABLE JUC keeps LIQUIDS 
HOT 6 to 8 hours, and with a CORK, 24 hours. 
; t ind ter ‘ be 







ON SALE 
EVERYWHERE 


BUY ONE 
TO-DAY! 





OF ALL STORES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
of Worthless imitations. Infringers of the *‘ Thermos’’ Patents are being prosecuted. 


A. E. GUTMANN & CO., 8, LONC LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Beware 


WHOLESA 
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Daimler 


The New DAIMLER 





1909 CHASSIS PRICES 
22 h.p. 38 h.p. 48 h.p. 57 h.p. 


£475 £560 £610 £695 £800 


A fall illustrated description of the 
‘* New Daimler'’ will be forwarded 
to all applicants, and trial runs can be 
arranged at the following addresses. 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd., 
COVENTRY. 


LONDON 2192229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
MANCHESTER ~ 60, Deansgate. NOTTINGHAM 96-98, Derby Road. 
BRISTOL— 18, Victoria Street. BRIGHTON ~ Palmeira Works, Hove. 
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How to make Home, Sweet Home. 
























Yo 


is also the least costly form of decoration. 
free from the 
artistic than wall-paper, and quicker and cheaper than 
either. It is applied with a whitewash brush, saving 
cost of labour, sets hard and contains a 
powerful and effective microbe destroyer. It is made in 
70 colours, including rich dark as well as light shades, 
qualities for inside and outside use. 


aad in the 


and in two 

Any decorator 
modern artisti 
Ask to see the 


The quick, beautiful and economical way is 
to decorate with “ Hall’s 
Distemper,” because it not only makes “picture 
walls,” but is perfectly sanitary, of great durability, 
and absolutely permanent in colour. 


Sanitary Washable 


Hall’s 


Distemper 


It is entirely 
objectionable smell of paint, is more 


can quickly change your paper-covered walls to the 
picture walls made with Hall’s Distemper, at little cost. 
series of artistic stencil friezes now available. 


invited to send for the Hall’s Distemper ee 


* Modern Revie ypment in House Decoration,” with coloured 
views of Dining, Drawing, Bedroom and Library in Hall's 
Distemper Decoration, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., HULL. 


ent post free on application to the 


London Office—199", Boro’ High Street, S.E. 














To be taken on a little sugar 
night and morning. 


URICURA 








. DROPS. |." 














The Finest Cure for Kidney Com 
plaints, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, 
Lumbago, or any Pain in the Back 
Eliminates the Cause, Effects 
the Cure, when everything cise 
has failed. 
Multitudes of mer 


estily to the truth of this statement. 


1 and women can 


; 


Have been tested for nearly 20 
years with marvellous results. 


Of BOOTS, Ltd., and all Chemists; or 
Post Free Hammond Remedies Co., 
Barry, Glamorgan. 


No need to say any more give them 
@ fair trial, 














IT ANN TA. 
NEVER SHRINKS 
See that you and every member of ir family wear it, 


It protects against chills, is all wool, never shrinks, 
and is highly recommended. 


NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


Id-renowr G 


BURGESS’ LION o1 NTMENT. 


1 r be ” by HL 
REM for WOUNDS and N 

















- \ | 
I fi f l’arts, 

Sold by all Ct 7id., 1 ry t tree for P.O. fr 

Proprietor, Lk. BL RG E55. 59, Gri ray Ss ~~ n Road, London, At lvice Per 


AWwo, BAT = Ss. 





M. 


Ir R 


a t L > i il to 1 
SAVOY BATHS, Savoy St., Strand, London, W.C. 
Opposite Lyceum Theatre and adjoining Waterloo Bridge 


Send for Booklet. Post Free 


Gartine 


A FREE SAMPLE 








x 





The Oatine Co., 305a, Deaman Street, conti 8.E. 
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A PAPER THAT STANDS ALONE 


“BLACK G WHITE” 


THE WORLD'S WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED 
The Week's Ne w and Inte resting Events be autifully 


produced in Illustrations, which are described in both 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
Stories and Articles by Leading Writers 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER PRINTED IN TWO LANGUAGES 





PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. Annual Sub. Abroad, £1 18s. 44, 





THE FIGHT IN THE FAR EAST 


The Finest Ulustrated Record of the Russo-~- 


Japanese War, 1904-5. 
j 
Price 13s. 6d.; post free, 14s. 





NOTHING SERIOUS 
By BARRY PAIN 


A most amusing book, full of short stories 


Price 1s.; post free, Is. 14d. 








A Bea land Permanent Record of the Great Exhibition at Shepherd's Bush 
The Only Complete Illustrated Record Published. 
PRINTED THROUGHOUT IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH 





The Book of the Franco-British Exhibition. “Black & White's” Special. 


THE FRANCO-BRITISH PICTORIAL 


Nx " visited the Great Exhibition should fail to obtain such a Beautiful Souvenir, 

while the tho , ol pe pl who were preve nted by time and distance from seeir the 

far-tlu evidence of the two nations’ industry will be grateful for th rtunity ol 
ining this r nificent Pictorial Account Price ls. 





FINE ART PICTURES PORTRAIT ENLARGEMENTS 


PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS ETCHINGS, 
and PHOTOGRAVURES of every subject. 


SPORTING HISTORICAL, ANIMAL, 


SUPERBLY FINISHED IN INDELIBLE CRAYON 
AND INDIAN INK BY THE AIR-BRUSH PRO- 


FARMING, HUMOROUS, RELIGIOUS, : CESS AND CANNOT FADE, 


Et 
( 


Print Dept BLACK & WHITE Oval shape, 10s. 6d.; square shape, 6s. 6d. 





ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES 


| Publication givin upert llustrations of over 200 of the principal Pictures 
xhibited at the London Royal Academy and New Gallery 


Every May. Price Is. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 











The “BLACK & WHITE” PUBLISHING CO., 
63, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











LTD., 
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“I don’t want to wash! 
Mummie won't let me 
use her ‘Erasmic’ Soap.” 





The Dainty Soap For Dainty Folk. 


4d. per tablet. 113d. per box of three. 
























" brre girl PLATE. 


POAK O ‘ 
a £7 10s. £3 128.1 "£100. 








“The Times” 5.0» 6 
MONTH LY 
PAYMENTS 


iS AVAILABLE 





ILLUSTRATED | X° ': « 
BOOKS FREE. 


62 & 64, LUDGATE sili EC. 
IT IS CHILD'S PLAY 
¢ CLEANING BOOTS WITH 


ue DUCHESS’ 
BOOT POLISH 























. Tor cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6! 14 26 & 4%. 


A shine of magnificent 
brilliancy Does not 
injure the eath 

« 









STEPHENSON BROS., LTD., 
BRADFORD. 
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THE 
ss os H 
Jewel’’ Fountain Pen at 5/- 

alisW rs your every re jul lL. 
illrespects. Itis the peo; 
et evel KROOd Quaiily Lhe 

leslil). Gel a Jowe tor 4a Crown 

and OJ Stationers, or pust Jree Jrom sole makcrs— 
~—" JEWEL PEN CO. (De; 102 Fenchurch Street, LONDON, E.Cc, — 




























iF ap~erere would only TRY a c ZE 
the EGZOLINE”’ remevies ¢° C MA 
ok oe RASHES, SPOTS, PIMPLES, BAD LEGS 


Ointment, 1/1}. 
Tablets, 1/1). 










teed A AND SKIN DISEASES 

Veterinary THEY COULD GET CURED. 
intment, a 

ates ‘ a The Reasonable and Reliable Course. 

jo “i ‘ A gentleman writ “My erw I ears W wa. 
made rif soo a be = - . oe hs : 1 A wb ‘ 5 : 
De A . incurable WHAT MORE NEED BE ADDED? 

, et 2 2 . 

OBS, Cle, SOAP_OINTMENT TABLETS. — Write W.W. HUNTER, Regent St., Swindon, Wilts. 





A WONDERFUL COMPLETE REMEDY. to-day. TESTIMONIALS FREE, 














Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
rHIS PHENOMENA kh a of T 


vard DIRECT FROM OU! I 
ir Prudential Real Seamiess W 









NEWDESICNS qe sR 

< \ ja (Regd.) 
- wEU 1 \ oe 
aay: 


s 












Repeat 
Orders 
received 
from the 
Royal 
Patace 
Stockhoim 


aay | 


—-= j 
Ss w 

Fe ee 

samaeeetere ggerere XS 


wus S 


























\ 


FREE RUG, 


















CIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 


Galaxy Bargain Catalogues of Car 
pets, Hearthrugs, Overmantels, Bed- 
steads, Linoleums, Bedding, Table 
Linens. Curtains, &c., Post Free, 


F. HODCSON & SONS 


=N - Manufactures In t und Merchants 
WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 




































i 
\ 
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Spring Novelties in Dress Fabrics. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. A postcard sent to-day will bring to your door our Choice Selection of 
Patterns selected from the Largest Stock in the Kingdom. You will thus be able to compare our 
unique value with others, and to decide at your leisure upon the most suitable materials. 


A Single Yard at Wholesale Prices. 














Costume Tweeds. tin Prices from 10%d. per yard upwards, 
Fancy Suitings. * rh range of rs in fa r e Suiting Pr fr 14 per yard r 
Venetians, Satin and Mabit Cloths. \ oie tr urs runk i i Prices 
fr per 
Herring-Bone Cheviots and Friezes. [he ' for ful ha aring I 116 
er ya rd 
Cashmeres. ‘ a ka rec « ‘ all w kW I 1 a is 
Black, Navy, and Cream Serges. !’ra:ti'!) ’ ' Admiralty 
k I 


f Dye per yard ward 
Black Cashmeres, Lustres, Alpacas, KIT Sterines. Unri t; Pla I 
Ir t sG@e per yur ur 
Blouse Fabrics. Ulaina ” unshrinkable All Wool Delaine i 
Cotton Materials. |v nable fabr Prices fr 3.d.013 ‘ 
Silks, Glaces, Mervs, Taffetas, Oriental, Ecletienne and Charmeuse Satins, Ondines, 
engalines, «' t Prices fr 13 t) GAL per yar 
L«to @11 peryar 


Japanese Washing Silks. Best dire:t t y r ' 
IRRESPECTIVE OF VALUE. 










1zt wid 


CARRIAGE PAID ON ALL ORDERS, 


JOHN _CORDEUX & SONS, Ll? 


| 19 | CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 








THE NEW 
(Pp OPULAR Appetising. 
HUMBER 


utritious, 
Digestive. 


When yo 


u use Sauce, 
O - & very best Bracke 
. i. en's Club Sauce. It is 


MOst economical in 


use, 

IS THE CHEAPEST HIGH-GRADE fiavourine dclicious 

BICYCLE IN THE WORLD and is a positive eres: futur 
c U 
Just a drop (f lub 
hs Bracknell’s : avr 
ives a new : 
zest to the meal, 
. pies Pers 
HUMBER LTD., COVENTRY Bottic, G2. .of au 
London ; 32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C recere. 











“HUMBER” 
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[ Children sometimes take the wrong road 
im 





| HEALTH IN EVERY CUP. GOLD waneadial ~ 


_— Py bs cd vm when buying for 

ee OR Tighe £8 ie ‘» themselves, and 
should be trained 
to eat and drink 
the right things, 
and to leave un. 
wholesome sweet- 
meats alone. The 
“lot for the 
money” danger is 
really a serious 
one, 


Fry’s 
Chocolates 
are safe. 


Have a good 
cocoa on your 
lables. Cocoa— 

THE FOOD 
OF THE GODS’ 
is one of Nature's 
best gifts to us. 
By making Fry’s 
Pure Concen- 
trated Cocoa your 
and their staple 





beverage at Breakfast, Lunch, and Supper, you and they will readily drink 
in health. It creates stamina, and at the same time helps io resist 
weather changes, cold, and damp. Of real benefit to every age. 


Fry * PURE 


CONCENTRATED 
Estd. 


=  Cocow 





‘TIS TOLD BY THE TASTE— 














are 
dad 


§ for 
and 
ained 
drink 
lings, 
un- 
weet- 
The 
the 
ser 1s 
rious 


good 
your 
0a- 
OD 
DS’ 
ure’s 
us. 
ry’s 
en- 
yOu 
aple 
rink 
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BE GOOD 
TO YOURSELF 
and get a 
Sh ; not years of writing It’s the 
Special service 10/6 
sn’t a pen whic! en for 
Costume Offer 2. PvOU 
we / Model writes every drop of analienie 
1160. ink on the paper, . 
j tractive and saves time by PRICE— 
go rg Keg its rapid flight, « 10/6 vows 
erge;: 
1150 3 Coat SAVER OF Sold by 
18/9 \ MONEY ? Stationers 
P Walking Skir Che “SWAN” and Sewetlese. 
; i ientitically , ; 
18 9:. \ s nas - <a 
tains no com MABIE, 
ri us p lica ed 
Range FA. an ‘aD ‘ wear parts TODD & co., 
pance Ss f+ joes not 79 & pe ~~ qi ge 
Range FD. . 376 "eee ne . 5 
j t Post Free. coal ‘ae < ap eee tia 
“Corset Wear.”’ ments Manchester 
does not I Br 
\ JOHN NOBLE, dors See is 
42, Brook St. Millis, leak N 
MANCHESTER. =e I Yor ( 
emer 





















IRON BUILDINGS AND ROOFING. 


And every description of JOINERS’ WORK. | “Iwvue trace. 





PLANS FREE. 


ESTIMATES 
FREE, 
cye 
Buildings Shipped and 


Erected in any part of 
the World, 











Sheds and Roofs of all Description. 
Bungalows, Cott: ages, Officcs. 














CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND SCHOOL 
FURNITURE, SEATS, PULPITS, 
LECTERNS, &c., 


Church Furniture of 


- a every Description at 
‘ aif. 
MOTOR HOUSE. —~ mh Low Priccs. 
£16 10 0 £1915 0 ABOVE DESIGN 3s. PER SITTING. 
18 0 0 22 0 0 
ee wee ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS 
ad 33:10 0 





CARRIED OUT. 


W., HARBROW’ S Works, adjoining South Bermondsey Station, L.B. & S.C.Ry. 




























THE 


‘Tee WREGK oF 
“THE AALS PERYS 


—— _ (8- TO - DATE) 


_ lly a 


OUIVER 


Ir was the schooner Hesperus There came the boom of a distant cua 
Phat sailed the wintry sea: Above the breakers’ roar: 


And the passenger took a NoVEL Maa., But the passenger coolly lit a pipe, 


To bear him company And started on story fou 
Blue was the sky as the fairy flax A hooping billow caught the ship, 
And gold was the gleaming sun: And burst a half mast hig 
And the 7 enger sat in an old deck chair said the passenger: * Wi one never espects 
Sih chested an al : THe Nove. Maa. to be dry 
rita ‘ i ’ a 


The Vesse | he swe } towure the le re, 
And struck on a sunken rock 
But the passenger, buried in story five, 


Neve perceiy d Lhe svbock 





The crue re k It gone el de, 
With many a tear and 
But t hie pi envel ety Wil ashore 
. _ Reading THE Nove. Ma 
he sl ver he st Ll beside the heim, ’ | 
Py At davbreak, on the b k sea beach, 


And he muttered: “ Well Ill be shot 


- ; : ; "Mid the spray and the driving sleet, 
That fellow’s enjoyin’ himself down there— ‘ : 
. : . rome fishermen tound m al lone, 
1 wonder whut maw. les yot ; ’ 
Pngrossed in the “ lone complete. 
{ p came a bat c {i le en cloud 


But t passenger merely buttoned his coat. 


D rn « 1 the l vud blew the wind, 


But t e] ire 1 1 Tit NOvEL Maa., 





© ea hit e flare, Such was the w c e Hes) erus 
' ! oO Lr thie 1 | n b h 
but the y 3 er merely moved his Chuir So be that vou take a NovEL MaG, 


ould go. 
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AITCHISON'S 
SPECTACLES 


, a 





‘ly STRENGTHEN Mr. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” 
WEAK EYES. Hint No. 62: 
EYESICHT “GYMNASTICS FOR THE EYE.” 
TESTING ROOMS at ; ny ves by ; "n ¢ persons whowe inclinations ay "ward eee ee ae © be é 
12, CHEAPSIDE, certain num Her of nies it a ootaies way key vet in good condi Vg yp & 
6, POULTRY, nust he something more than mechanical. This ie why I eo stronaty advecese a 
428. STRAND, engaged tn eutdeet work Wil heap theit ante in booth te doreetan Weare 
47, FLEET STREET, noun keeps them at the desk twist neck far chamee in eveting, Geunla, erieiue. and erie 
281, OXFORD STREET, seoveted by apesinaien ant thar bite shen heel oe a 
46, FENCHURCH STREET, "My pamphlet, * “EYESIGHT PRESERVED est Ilustrated Edition of 
4, NEWGATE STREET, = which is now ready, will give See et eae oo Snginh Se theage 
LONDON. AITCHISON’S SPECTACLES pie ne SKILFULLY 
VOWSHIRE BRANCH: == EVESIGHT PR Paes eccrienaasr 
37, BOND STREET, LEEDS. New Edition Post Free = “ Quiver” ee 





AITCHISONE Co: S 











LADIES WITH SUPERFLUOUS | AAIR 





| -_ 
hereby ter ating root and ions ( th: i it is a 
fect success, Write to 
taniy " It t f treat t 
HELEN R. B. TEMPLE, 8, Blenheim Street, Oxford Street, London, W. = 











“THE QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S CRYSTAL PALACE’ 
KING INK 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, | Seabees 
KIND IS PREFERRED. Awarted 
FREE ° FY 





















be NEN STRE CHER 
rit S CHEMIS Ts & ORES sALE ROAD, LONDON, N 


Recor ypTUS | FITS CURED 


PASTILLES 


Broncho-Laryngeal). Ry OZERINE. |! cured permanently the very 
For CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE —— 7 . 3 ' ongeateaggs paoagpties i. 
A 3oon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh. It ’ e sufferer ther, 


Invaluable to Speakers, Singore, and Teachers, 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN wrot I ‘ ys f 1 Proctor’s 











MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


ete t ‘ t I at lan. f ‘ ‘ more are 


SIR HENRY IRVING »: Proctor’s Pin 
MISS ELLEN TERRY © Proctor Price 4s. 6d. and 11s. per bottle, post free. 
bolts Pharmaceutical 
I. W. NICHOLL, ‘chemist, 
a and 2/6, mists and 
. pil 27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 





PROCTOR'S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE ON- TYNE 
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NELSON’S 


POLISHES 


(Black and Brown) 


For BOOTS & SHOES. 
Saves BOOTS, MONEY, TIME, & LABOUR. 


Tins, 3d., 6d., & is. 


Your bootmaker can supply you. If he does not stock them 
send his name and address toG, H. NELSON, Clarke Road, 
Northampton, and a FREE SAMPLE will be sent to you, 


Take no other, there is nothing ‘just 
as good” as “N” Polish. 
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COLLARS, CUFFS." 
er AD SHIRTS ” 






















YOU CANT 
HAVE BOTH 


Which? 


Will you have a 


Nasty HEADACHE 








ora 


Dr MACKENZIE'S, 
cp SMELLING (/ ALS 
i BOTTLE? © 7 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 












TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING 






to qnewer, sent free. MrT ba 
Ltd.. Great George St., Leeds. | Estab. is 
2 4 r ,‘aer fo Oe 10” fas 
rich Collars. “Ladle, fun: 31 pet don EDUCATIONAL. 
Curts ules or Gentlemer 


Annet and INFORMATION as to SCHOOLS 
for GIRLS or BOYS, 


BLACK HEATH 
CHRIST’S COLLEGE 


THE HEATH 





FACIN( 
School for Boys 














OLD 


ARTIFICIAL |; 


TEETH BOUGHT. 

















IDS. 








OWVER 19 


——— A SERIES OF MARVELLOUS —— 
FIRE- EXTINGUISHING — DEMONSTRATIONS 


recently held at Aldwych, Strand, 


when two large fires (as illus- 
trated), consisting of 1,000 feet 





of timber, 4 gallons of petrol and 
paraffin, were extinguished in 5 


seconds by 


"KYL-FYRE.” 


Other tests were given on a Boil 
ing Tar Pit, a Mat soaked in 
Petrol, and Petrol in a Bucket, 
thereby proving how easily it 


can be dealt with 








The demonstrations were wit- 
nessed by an influential gathering 
of experts, engineers, and promi- 


nent business men, 














The price of the Extinguisher is only 5/- each. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM: 


‘KYL-FYRE,” Nt eS ee 


full par 

TRENCH'S — 
Cure I 

e home creatment 


A WORLD-WIDE ! 


REPUTATION. GURE - = a 





TRENCH’'S nasanaene, Ltd., 
303, South Frederick Street, Dublin. 








SPRING CLEANING. 73° "St 


SURE OF CURTAINS 
PEACHS MAKE are 
0 YEARS’ REPUTATIC 
i t Contrenet 
Curtains. 


Contrenet 


HARBUTT'S 


LASTICINE 


FREE. Our 148 Page Cataogue A Whole 
Warehouse in Book Form to look through 

Household Furnishings, 

Casement Fabrics, Madras Mus- 

‘| lins, Table Linens, Hosiery i 





‘| Laces. 

lelling = Material in POPULAR PARCEL, 21/-. 
Clean and safe to Direct from the Looms. 

Box fitted complete Lot ~ —— , pairs exquisite Art 
oom Design Lace Curtains, viz., 

The BUILDER Bis free 5/6. 2 pairs alike Dining: 

The COMPLETE MODELLER. Post {ree 2/10. Terai tnt: Drawing-reom Our 
The UNIVERS tains 4yds. 
NIVERSAL (one Co "ros Bed c 

The CHILD’S DELI ; tains, edroom Cur. 
GHT (5 Colours). | 431 ty WHITE or EeRU. 


W HARBUTT, a.r.c.a., 27 Bathamoton, 
— i s. PEACH & SONS, 
Dept. 120, The Looms, NOTTINCHAM. 
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GLOBE 


METAL 
POLISH 


If you have any metal work 
to clean and polish, just take 
a litthe—very litthe—of the 
“GLOBE” Paste or Liquid 
Don’t 


rub hard, and don’t use much 


and rub it lightly on. 


polish—there is no need. 


Then take a dry cloth and 


polish. 


You will find that the easiest 
and the quickest way of ob- 
taining a fine, brilliant, and 
lasting polish—one that will 
keep its appearance in or 
out of doors— is to use 


‘* GLOBE.” 





“GLOBE” Metal 


and Liquid. 


Polish Paste 


Paste: Id., 2d., 4d., and larger tins. 


| quid : 2d., 6d., Is., and larger cans. 





Dealers and Stores everywhere. 


RAIMES & CO., LTD., 
BOW, LONDON, E. 































Why ot Corn Flour Pudding 
is good for the Children. 
Children require two kinds of food— 
one for body-building, and the other 
for supplying energy and warmth. 
Hot puddings, boiled or baked, made 


with fresh milk and 


Brown:Polson’s 
\ -eatont” Gorn Flour | 








_ are rich in both these forms of | 
4 nourishment — and soeasy of digestion 
if Deli ; wed f am. 











INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. Ash FO 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD,’ 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1\d. per Box. 


tuvk GARDEN? 


our unfailing Garden Helps, * Climax " Lawn Sand 
kills daisies and improves the grass), * Climax 
Weed-Killer (kills every weed on garden paths), 
* Alphol” (kills slugs, wire-worm, and all insects 
in the soll), Insecticides, Manures, and other 
specialities, will be invaluable to you and 
materially assist you in getting the best results. 














Every Gardening Enquiry W elcomed. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


The A.N. CHEMICAL CO., Ltd. 


27, Cranmer Strect, Liverpool. 
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REYNOLDS’ 
WHEATMEAL BREAD 


PURE DIGESTIVE 


J. REYNOLDS & CO., Ltd., Millers, Cloucester. 














WaAlr 


Out in the Streets the Children wait, 


PLEASE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


SOCIETY. 


H.M. THE KING. 


H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Homeless and Friendless, 
HELP US 


S AND STRAYS 


TO HELP THEM. 


Over 14,200 HAVE BEEN RESCUED. ; 
Over 4000 NOW UNDER THE SOCIETY'S CARE. 





52 THE 


At Home 
An Ancient Rose Tree 


ei Hi m le rose tree in exist 
ne to iota against the 


ancient hurch Hlildesheim, in Germany 
Hildeshe ost eventtul histdry 
Notwithstand any parties which 
t different ti been in the ascend- 
int, they all to have respected and 
tended the ro t h, it is said, was 
planted by ¢ | ri The trunk 
now almost i. man’s body Phere 
are five pri trained against the 
church, the t protected by iron 
railings enclosu i irea of about twenty 
x square feet rude German soldiers 
il irly ages tended the tree; Catholics and 
Protestants 1 t 1 master { the town, 
( uned th the soldiet ot Turenne 
fastened up t anches ith lamps 
and those of N leon a century and a half 
later t railing 
A Deserted Church in Ruins 
ILES is 7 tation 
! t in t ntre of rural Dorset 
shire, | t rted church of Winter 
borne Tho 1, fast falling into decay 
| il] Winterborne Thomson has 
lor >a { l i | all that remains are 
thuildiu nd the 
log tly of 1 cle 
pul t t ol ich | tallen 































Quives 
and Abroad 


thickly on parishes \Mid-Dorsetshir: 
Phe church is a lowh littl Sanctuary 
with no more architectural pretence than a 
barn, its cast end being but a blind, round 


wall The wu 
birds nest in 

the pulpit 
the larg 
half a 


1dows oken, and th 
the ancient high pews. In 
can still be seen the remains of 
print Prayer-book such as 
century ago. 


was used 


Hats Off in Church 
MONG the regula innouncements each 
week in the ilendar of the Templ 


Baptist Church, Los Ange Californi 


les 


is the following: ‘Out of Christian consid 
eration for others, the women will pleas 
remove their hats befor the beginning 
of the sermon.” Ther general confor 
mity witl request rteous and : 
Christian In a larg tudience of several 
thousand, there will, of course, be occasional 
transgre I When t number of trans 
gressors large the startled ars ot tl 
offenders are in danger of ing greeted 
with a pronouncement from t pastor 
this form : If the lady with the becoming 
hat will kindly not how hard the man 
behind her i trvi to s ti preat 
she will undoubtedly | obliging enough 
to take down her mullinet nd cont 
to the customs of this 















The 


4 Missionary 


b PRIEND 










HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 
VISITATION 












Missionaries 
employed. 

















the best means 
hearts 





of the people, 











The Church Army 


LEADS EARNESTLY f —— 
\ fits W } 


UNEMPLOYED, OUTCAST, & HELPLESS: 


AND THE UNCODLY AND CARELESS. 


LABOUR HOMES : t ‘ for re 

RESCUE WORK. HOMES FOR 

YOUTHS. | I fresh start 
in life. FARM COLONY 

Aid for the respectable unemployed and their 
familics by PROVISION OF WORK. 

MISSIONS IN PRISONS, WORKHOUSES, and 
SLUMS, it Clerg 

i P'S 


MISSIONS TO SAILORS 
67 MISSION-VANS 


FRESH AIR HOMES. 
Funds, Old Clothes, and Firewood Orders 
Urgently Needed; 


Personal Service to the Distressed 
’ r ‘the I 


AND SOLDIERS. 
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This is the old way of 





bleaching clothes. It is 
possible only in the 


country, where the air is 
pure and highly charged 
with oxygen. It takes time 
and has many discomforts 
in unfavourable weather. 


This is the new scientific 


method—with OMO. Can be 


aa 


>>> 


used anywhere in quick 





time. Itis just as good for 
the clothes and better for 
Dissolve 
Omo in cold water; putin 
the soiled clothes; boil, 


rinse, and hang to dry. 
RESULT : 


the housewife. 





CLOTHES SNOWY WHITE. 


READ THE DIRECTIONS ON THE PACKET. 


HUDSON’S 


oO M © 


CLEANSES & BLEACHES. 


MUST NOT BE USED FOR COLOURED FABRICS. 
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A Country Corner 
By AMY LE FEUVRE 


Author of ‘‘Probable Sons,’’ ‘‘ Teddy’s Button,’’ etc. 

















f ry are K iry and Pene e Mowbray, w break away from the control of their lady 
I her | t ntry corner Laur e, mucl der than they, and almost a hermit, 
val, but he i ijoled into alterin is plans for sending tl back, and offers to allow them to 
ain Ww t At the Welcome Club, which he holds once a week, the two girls meet his friends—Sir 
thony Fort rM cW ghby, w ife ems t ia hidden trage ind Mr. Bruce Talbot. Hanging about 
age is M \ a irlish, shrewd old tellow, with a disposition to ¢ tt t people, especially women folk. 
er r pet 1 kx emary beg rder t pertation na wood, tal ou r work tor many months 
come, W x on the rone day ei I led in mist, and encou a mysterious lady, who speaks 
K mary proftt er sympat rd p, but they are declined. On her return home she 
Pe pe declares t ranger to be Major Willoughby's mysterious wife Laurence will neither 
t, but ruptly leaves t I \ few days later the girls are visited by Miss Stanhope, a 
a sant ¥ ‘ vhom neither of the gir wishes to see again. But Sir 
e then t Hawk t, Ww M Stanhope lives in wealth and luxury, and the 
4 r view, although they are puzzled as to their hostess's real character. When the girls visit 
A t r his au M hort er ! prises tl 1 by warning them not to think of 
afe A fe ifterwards, as Laurence Rosemary are passing through the 
t Irs. Willoughby revili the Major tor his constant devotion to her. ‘‘I am sick to 
¢ ‘ Ros ry sl quite rte ind asks her to call on her at 
and ine er me—t ha i bility 


CHAPTER XI “Glad to hear it,” was all Sir Anthony 
said; but his eye if not his lips, smiled 


BEHIND " og ” 
D THE SCREEN as he spoke. “Help her all you can, he 


\ i ifort me! added. “She needs it, poo! soul!” 
. “lh a Age such as I, “Do you know about her It is all such 
\ ‘ ar to. "— RAN “= an i a mystery. I’m afraid | want too much 
ow _ Sri help myself to be able to help others. But 
Thy ill. niet th ~ / pm coal 20 may I say, Sir Anthony, how I like that 
that t sha e half the cur little book you lent me I don’t know how 
a souls keep sore with strife,” it is, but the author seems to know and 


CC, (sREENI 


YOSEMARY started to see Mrs. Wil 


understand so well what puzzles and worries 


one. I wish I knew who wrote it. Do you? 


\ lough n after four o’clock. Meet | quite love her, or him, and long to know 
" Sir Ant T n the road, he hesitated who it is. It pe k trom heart to heart 
n he asked her where she wa romn do you know what I mean?” 
2s | know you won't talk “So glad you like it. Lend it to Mrs. 
bout it, and Laurence knows. I am actu Willoughby, if you think she will read it.” 
ee Mr Willoughby, at her “Oh. I’m afraid I could not begin to talk 
1 ny n.” about religion to her on my first visit. 1 





Feuvre in the United States of America, 








iys feel a difficulty about it, except per 


haps with you And we have got to very 
e quarters, have we not’” 
“Are you all right?” 
Rosemary shook her head 
“Ts anyone in this world? But I think, 
and think, and don’t forget a word of our 
close conversation, and your little book is 


[I would pass it on if 
Willoughby as much 
And oh, Sir Anthony, 
what a pity everyone isn’t real in what the) 
believe! I wish I was! Good-bye! 

She was gone. Sir Anthony looked after 
her a little ruefully “So she loves the 
author of that small book, does she, and the 
author is fast getting to But he’s 
and she would soon send him 


the greatest comfort. 
I felt it would do Mrs 


good as it does me. 


'” 


] 


love her! 
an old fogey, 
marching if he were to precipitate matters. 
How I child rest 
she needs!” 


He shook hi 


wish the would get the 


head, then strode off home; 


and Rosemary’s sweet smile and wistful 
eyes, even the tremulous vibration of her 
fresh, young, eager voice, bore him com 
pany, as they often had done before 
Meanwhile the girl herself had swiftly 


gone her way 


“What a dear Sir Anthony is! I feel I 


should like him for a father confessor. 
When he looks at me, I long to be good, 
to do anything everythin that he would 
advise! But he = say o little; there’s 
always a lot he ke Pp back. I wonder 


whether I shall 
with him 
Then the blood ru 
them a 


ever be able to talk quite 
with me?” 

hed into her cheeks, 

dveing crimson. A thought 

that shocked her maidenly modesty obtruded 


and h 


Ireely 


dee Pp 


itself. Resolutely she stamped it down. 
“He is almost old enough to be my 
father. He looks upon Pennie and me as 


(nd he i 


Laurence’s 


children; | know he doe 


mere 


friendly with us because he is 


greatest friend.” 


She walked on the faster, and soon was 


making her way up the laurel drive to 
Major VW illou rhby’ house s| he outside 
was gloomy Very high walls surrounded 
the house, which was built of quare, solid, 
prey tone he front faced a green lawn 
with cedars upon it. No flowers were in 
bloon is it was the 1 t barren time in 
the year, and a belt of pines at the side of 
the house had a rather depre ing effect 
The door was ¢ pened by a sedate butler 


who took her at once up a very broad flight 
Silently she fol 


rich] carpeted stair 
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lowed him, her heart beating nervously at 
what might be in front of her. They trod 
a long corridor, with family portraits on 
either side of them, but Rosemary felt too 
perturbed at the time to look about her. 
Her eyes were fixed upon a curtained door 
in front of her, and in another moment the 
butler was knocking at it. It was opened 
by a elderly woman, who 
scemed to expect Rosemary. She led her 
sitting-room into an 
almost 


yrave-looking 
through a charming 
inner one, 
save for a very small flickering fire. 
violets 


in darkness, 
There 


and of hot- 


which was 


were yvreat bowls of 


house flowers in every direction, handsome 
pictures and rare objects of art. A large 
creen was drawn across the room. The 


maid went behind this and said something 


in a low tone. Then Mrs. Willoughby 
spoke 

“So glad you have come, Miss Mowbray. 
Sit down by the fire, and we have a 
chat together. Excuse the screen being be- 


Long, I will 


will 


tween us. you can leave us. 
ring if I want you.” 

eated herself, feeling this was 
the strangest experience she had ever had. 
It was an effort to speak naturally with 


Rosemary 


that screen between her and her hostess. 
“7 hope I am not late. I met Sir An- 
He had been to see the 
vicar. They are great friends, are they 
not? I always feel I should like to know 


Mr. Paul, but Penelope and I never get a 


thony on the way. 


chance He flies from us. 

“Se 7 Tell me all the outside 
news you can Life so with me.” 
tried to comply with this re- 
ot her 
account of her last interview with Moses, 
opinion of Mis Stanhope’s dis- 
Willoughby interrupted her. 
think is the matter with 


hear 

drags 
Rosemary 

uest; but presently, in the midst 

and his 

covery, Mr 
“What do vou 


me? Have you any idea? I know you art 
wondering why | am one side of the screen 
and you the other a 

‘I have no ideas at all.” said Rosemary 
quietly. 


“Come here and take this photo I am go 
Tell me what you think 


ing to hand you 
of it.” 

Rosemary wonderingly obeyed Only a 
hand appeared from behind the screen, 
holding the phot yrraph \ he took it she 
exclaimed involuntarily, “Oh, what a lovely 


woman! 
“Yes,” Mi 


even yvear avo | Wal 


said, “and that 
in the thick 


Willoughby 


























































“The maid went behind the screen and said something in a low tone.” 








f a London season when that was taken. 
I was one of the beauties in society. I say 
it without conceit. From the time I had 
been a tiny child my looks had been the 
talk of everyone. 1 was an only child, and 
I suppose I was very much indulged. I 
know, as long as my parents lived, to wish 
was to have; and when they were taken 
from me I went out under the charge of an 
aunt who was only desirous of giving me a 
good time. I had it; but how short a time 
it was!” 

She stopped. A little choke was in her 
voice. Rosemary listened _ breathlessly, 

izing at the photograph in her hand 
Mrs. Willoughby had been taken in het 
Court dress, but it was one of the few 
photographs in which one is drawn to the 
face rather than the dress; a bewitchin: 
beautiful face it was, indeed ! 
“And were you married when this wa 
taken?” asked Rosemary. 

“Yes, but my real good time was when 
Ted was in South Africa. Don’t look 
shocked. He was dra ing me trom farr 
yn to garrison before that, and I didn’t 
care for regimental society; all my friend 
were in town. When he went out, | took 
a house in town, and after the war was over 
I had a very gay time. Ted stayed out 
there—he had a staff job. Then my troubl 
came. I can hardly bear to touch onit. | 


ay, to this day, the beginning wa om 
poisonous enamel sold to me. I was in 
ny, and went to o1 uty doctor aft 


another. None of them understood what 
they were doing, and I got worse and wors¢ 
Then I went to a skin specialist, and h 


told me it was absolutely hopeless. I 
nearly took my life when I knew for the 
rest of time I should be a loathsome spe 

tacle. I shut myself up, and wired to Ted. 


He came home at once, sent in his paper 


nd we came down here. He heard of this 


house through vour brother. Here I have 
been ever since They talk of a good God 
Can you imagine a od God allowing an 
innocent, unoffending woman to be the vi 
tim of such cruel torture l am an out 


ist: no better than a leper; my friend 





' etis t eC! t t taken fre 
me Forced to he hut iway from n 
low-creature and live this narrow, con 
| nh not ( 
-* 


Oh,” said Rosemary, a world of pity in 


rs 
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but I suppose you are suffering from some 
skin complaint or disease - 

“That has attacked my face. You are 
right. Now you know why darkness js 
my only friend.” 

“But cannot something be done? | 
think I should never give up trying to 
remedy it.” 

“I have spent over £800 in going from 
one physician to another. They all say the 
same.” ; : 

“Well,” said Rosemary, slowly and 
thoughtfully, “I think if I were you, and 
knew the worst, I wouldn’t be quite miser- 
able over it. I should wear a veil, but | 
would go out and about. After all, you 
have your husband, and beauty, as they say, 
is only skin deep!” 

Mrs. Willoughby gave a short, bitter 


laugh. “I want sympathy,” she said; “but 


I am a fool. You, like my husband, would 
preach patience, and resignation, and cheer- 
fulness. It is so easy for you all to talk, 


as you are not tie ufferer. 

“Oh, but I am sorry!” said Rosemary, 
and sudden teat came to her eyes. “I 
think it must be the most awful trial that 
could come to anyone. But—may I be 
frank, Mrs. Willoughby I thought some 
thing so very different might be the matter 
with you, and I am so glad, so very glad, 
to know the truth. 1 was a little atraid 
of you before Now this makes me long 

if you will let me—to be your friend.” 
“T have sunk very low,” id Mrs. Wil 


loughby, “to obtain my friends through 
pity. It is this that keeps me aloof trom 
everyone. My pride will not stand it. | 


loathe pity! When I think of what I was, 
and how I was regarded! Why, no society 


athering was a succt unl I was there! 
] oh, how can I make a raw schoolgirl 
understand my _ position I sit here and 
contrast the past with the present, and rail 
it fate! he w e world is but dust and 


th which these words 


vere uttered almost frightened Rosemary. 


Then she d, in her swee eayer way, 
“Ah, no! Thank God it is not that, dear 
Mr Willouch! 1 am not a very re 
livio per but I am trying to grope 
my way into licht Still, I know that 

have he n before you, and th 
future l tull mriou hope and po : 
bility Wh ( to see a vista’ Rosé 































































ering heave! gates triumphant, a vi 
ver th of pain and bitterness. 
\What a much higher level you will have 
reached than everyday, common mortals 
ike me! Sometime the longing comes 
ver me that I may be tested and tried by 
ereat trial—like yours—and not be 
ind \ 
She paused with j long-drawn breath. 
There wv lead silence on the other side 


the scree! Then Mr Willoughby 


What a little enthusiast you are! How 
wish | 1 look at things in such a 
nary W ' But I like to hear you 
Go oo 

‘ty cant!” d Rosemary in an embar 
I tone I don’t know enough; except 
[ would like to say that people like one 
I est yr one’s beauty of face; and 
im sure t re are a lot of people in the 
rid wl ) only too rlad to know 
be r friends if you would let 

m re ” 


At this moment Rosemary heard the door 
I voice call 
I am! I 
the maga 
Delighted 
you 


nd a cheery 
nere 
»d ver t r lbot’s to ret 
" » @ 
have a visitor 
to see 1, Mi Rosemary. I forgot 
afternoon.” 

usual 


jor Wil hby gave her his 


and put 
We rful a we can he said. 

(sive me 
November 
am 


Out t nning to drizzle. 


le of my house these 


I m interrupting you, Gertie, 


have a moke down 


1 


rs wl t Mi Rosemary is here, and 


p and read to you a bit 


Oh!” 1 his wife petulantly, “give 


, » Geese that everla tiny 


What could 
cheerful, 


d it him 


serene and she 


ered, when he had given up his pro 
Kit nd kin, and was waiting hand an 
sated him habitu 
and 


] 


winter day hut 


ion corn 


afflicted 


DOoT 


' 


much out of sort 
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as her body, and whose tongue was full of 
bitterness and anger. And then she thought 
of Sir Anthony’s words, “Her husband is 
a saint!” 

Yet she felt very tender towards this 
suffering woman, and longed that she could 
do something to make life pleasanter to her. 

So she talked on, chatting now on lighter 
topics, and telling Mrs. Willoughby of all 
her beloved 


her hopes and aspirations for 


wood. 

Time passed by, and at last, six o’clock 
striking, Rosemary started up. 

“I had no idea it was so late. May I 


come again, Mrs. Willoughby, and may I 


just tell Pennie, my sister, a little about 
you? Do you mind? [’ll tell you straight 
out why I want her to know. Some people 
think you drink; others that you are men- 
tally afflicted. It seems so dreadful that 
they should get such ideas in their heads. 


I long for Pennie to know the truth.” 
“I should be a happier woman if either 


of those accusations were true,” retorted 
Mrs. Willoughby. “Why I have broken 
my vow, which I have kept all these years, 
I do not know; but you were young and 
romantl I saw that when we first met 


rht you might understand. Tell 
ter, if you will, but let it go no 
further. As I said before, I will not be the 
object of contemptuous pity In this neigh- 
Let me remain a mystery.” 

left her, but when she stepped 


thou 


and I 
your 51 


bourhood. 
Rosemary 


out into the pouring rain she found Major 
Willoughby by her side. 

“Do you think I am going to let you 
walk back alone?” he said. “I would have 
had out my dog-cart, but unfortunately it 
has gone to the coach-builder’s for some 
trifling repairs, and I’m without any con- 


at present ‘a 


hould two people get wet in- 


veyance 
“But 


stead of one 


why 
Rosemary. “TI am 
after dark.” 


objected 
out 


accustomed to be 


quite 
‘I should not think of letting you leave 
my house alone,” said the Major. “I owe 


you a deep debt of gratitude for making my 


doors to you. You will 


poor wife open our 
come often, will you not? It’s a pitiful 
torv, but there has never been any need 


for such isolation. Only my lips are locked. 
Poor soul! If 
and cheer, it is she 
"TS, Rosemary 


seem to see 


anvone on earth needs com- 
fort ,” 

feelingly. “I 
side. It is such 
about it. 


It’s so 


said 
her 
tell anyone 
st the same. 


it trom 
a struggle to her to 


I expect I should be ju 
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much « ier to creep into a hole and die CHAPTER XII husba 


hen re in such trouble than face it out, N J} th 
; : AN UNEXPECTED ANNOUNCEMENT _™ 
nvite people’s pity and perhaps dis- bim | 

** We should marry to please ourselves, not other 


oe. Wiens 
’ , , ” vcople.”— DicKr KSTAFF 
“We've had the best advice,” said Major re 


Willoughby gravely. “and her heart 1s very Some afternoon Rosemary was surprised 
as she was working in her wood by 
1 visit from Mrs. Willoughby. She was 


weak She does not know it, but this 1s 
reason | try to humour every fancy 


f hers She must not be excited, and she thickly veiled, and was alone, except for 

vas always emotional and = impulsive. her litthe dog Dick 

Sometimes I cannot wish for her to have “Yes.” she said, “I have made the ven- 

: long life, and then I dread the shortening ture in broad daylight 1 know a path 

i Be across the fields, and I have not met a soul. 
“Do vou know, Major Willoughby, I I want you to explain several things you 

think I should tell | t her heart? are doing. You don't know how delightful 

It might be a help to her.’ it is to get a change of scene, and | am 
He hook his he: d interested in you! wood.” 

No. She clin to life It would make Rosemary welcomed her delightedly; she 
her nervous, and beu ( h alone she had plenty to say and plenty to show, and 
\ 1 brood over it She d not look this was only the beyinniny of a good many 

yn the other world with—with tavour visits from Mrs. W illoughb Once she me 
vith hope. I should say. I wish she would Penelope, who had come out to make a fire 

Paul talk to her.” and spend an hour with her sister. 

Couldn't you et her to church one “T alway come off to Rosemary when | 
evenin 5 ud Roser I “ There that feel dull.” announced ii nclope. “ies é 


om Laurence’s house 








No one sits there nd it’s alwi dark.” Do vou know him well, Mrs. Willoughby? 

: dea! I declare l’ll try it! But He is rather an old bachelor, with fussy, 

L's o many things.” tidy wa We have been a great trial to 

mind —trvyir this mav be the him, and he frequently threatens to send 

1¢ effort ! That ound priggi h, u away, but we take no notice ol his 
but you know what I mean Do you think threats. They mean nothing at all.” 


one day Mrs. Willoughby would like Pennie “When I feel dull,” said Rosemary, “I go 


li i 








to come to ee her Pennie l o much home to Pennie The warmth and cosiness 
brichter than I am. She would make her of her room is delicious after this, and it’s 
| h nd cheer her up a lot.” always full of tlowe1 But it would suffo- 
“We shall hope to see both of you ” said cate me to live indoors all day.” 
Major Willoughby llantly. “You will “ Young irls ought never to be dull,” 
make her life a new one.” aid Mr Willoughby; “1 never was.” 
And when Rosemary repeated this con “Tell us what you did when a girl,” said 
er t to he I he iid. “ The dear Penelope; and once tarted on her gay 
I I er 1 | bli ‘ r with delight past, Mr Willo hby grew quit animated. 
Penni quit rapturousl happy because After that one talk to Rosemary, she never 
his wife wa oing to see u I don’t know alluded to her misfortune She grumbled 
h I pi I her or him! I « not a good deal at her isolation, and of the 
decid et.” dense stupidity of men in reneral, but the 
Him!” d Penelope promptly at | rls found her a pl int companion. She 
Wor n lot te { I he must be a wa ‘4 ltured wor 1 he had travelled 
h, self-centred « ture!” 1 good deal 1 ew reat reader 
gut R mat her head. “ You I ry found ! mine of informatio! 
haven’t heard her \ ( It | nts me It id Penelope confessed tha he was too 
l ib despairing.” nice a wo I e hidden away trom 
She h i comtort ‘ rvone h But even though 
home,” 1 Per e stern] whilst they became her warm partisal they could 
het nn tace rew t ( “She ha no not he d eril that he had jittie 
right to spoil his lit well as her own regard or love for her unselfish, patient hus- 


if ubject. 
You pity my 


t} 
tl 


1) her if ever ] ret ; band She onc touched on 








He gets 
made 


husband for being chained to me. 





all pl It has been said that I 

him throw up all his prospects in the Ser- 

vice al poilt his life. It is true, but at 
away alone. I wish | 


‘rpetual, cheerful 


No 


irritate me, can 

tand each other shut 

ind |e 

on my nerve 
Son 


two people 


away from all outside 
hemselves day after day. 
I hate his apparent 
if he 
look 


ciety tt tot 
He get 
wonder 1s 


Don't 


devotior etimes | 


praying for my de: so 
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shocked. We are tired of each other, and 
that’s the fact. He won’t allow it. I do. 
We are unsuited in our tastes. He ought 
to have had a domestic wife, a woman 
whose life would have her home 


been in 


and belongings. I hate housekeeping. I 
hate quiet, and you can 
understand why my 
temper is so bad and 
my pailence mil /” 

4 “I don’t believe you 


are as bad as you make 


out,” said Penelope 
vith her merry laugh. 
“You couldn’t be, with 
such a husband. He 
would have run away 
and left you long ago 
if you had not suc- 


ceeded in keeping his 
affection.” 

Mrs. Willoughby 
raised eyel 


Drows, 
but 


into 
did not 
husband 


her 
relapsed 
and 
her 


lence, 
mention 
ivain. 

\ few Sundays after 
his, a dark corner in 
the unused gallery was 
ccupied by a_ veiled 
firure during the even- 
ing service, and Rose- 
mary was the only one 


to notice the fact. She 
kept her own counsel, 
and said nothing to 
anvone about it. She 
only fancied, when 
Major Willoughby 

me to her brother's 
house, as usual, on the 


Wednesday 
that he looked 


following 


eveniny, 

unusually happy. Even 
hi eve seemed to 
have lost their tired 
look, and Bruce Talbot 


1arked to Penelope, 
Che Major 1s 
rood form to-nl 
“The hasn't 
She 


in very 
rht.” 

‘ potted 
and Rose 


that 1 ect drop, and 
lessly it. 


‘he 


in potted 


Stanhope lately 


would not ib} 


mary 


chaffed the youny fellow end about 
here's sé near u aid, “ who 
butter just 


worse troubl 


Have you een 


has a 



















































sent Rosemary off so 


nething very wrong,” he said 





mvsteriously, “and there are all kinds of 
about. She dismissed half her staff 

ervants the other day, and her lawyer 
from London has been down continually. 
she come to church looking like a tone 
iI € and almost cut me dead. She used 
to rather fond of me, and would alway 
top for a chat after church. Now she 
*) es me by with the haughtiest unconcern, 


how to take my snubbing.” 


lon’t know 
be very rude when she like 

Penelope; “but if she is in 
feel rather sorry for her.” 

and Rosemary uught a good deal 
anhope the 
suddenly their own concerns 


their th hts to the exclusion of all 


next Iew 
days Then 


noticed 1i¢r Was pecu 


The 


iI 


had 
ibs re than once 
dreaminess and 

said, in de 
ereat deal « 


up north agi 


1and I am goin 





out that commission of mine, and | am 
workit against time.” 

‘What do you call working?” demanded 
Penelepe mil hiev r you are not 
maki much progr with your carving. 
You are shut up writi letters half the day, 
or is it a book that vi vritin Your 

rrespondence eems increasing, but it’ 

‘ about this cor n of yours in the 

rth, Oo y 1 i 

Laurence turned on his heel and left the 
room 

I bel e | huffy!” said Rosemary 

You sl Idn’t tease m so, Penni Men 

t e any re I about their work 

Then, one mornit it breakfast, the bolt 
fell Laurence had 1 reading thre h 
} ] tter : h wer chatt 

tocet t ’ ‘ ] } nt of 
th to the nearest n in or t t 

S n he if f h chair , 
\ I t cot tasted St I 
h ) fire, he cleared hi 

P at nerve 
l t | { h i { Té to Ve ‘ } 
iro! Mr Rutherfore vou had better 
read it.” 

Penelope looked up musement 
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S > the y ‘re goings 
I should have thought you were going ty uf 


ret married, l hope 


chaperone for u 


Then Laurence shot his 


“She is going to be marri¢ 
said. “She lives in the north 
Abbey and I have a ked her 
stay here next week ) as t 


acquaintance.” 


He handed a note over to P 
poke, and left the room. The 
at each other perfectly spec 
Penelope read the letter alo 


“DeAR MIss Mowsray,—I 


she is 


n't to be a w) 


~ a 


bolt. B 


d to me,” he 
at Chantrey “ 


to come 








] 
eneliope 


pe as he was 

, I ,AZEG rot 
chi Ther Yi 
: how 
ren D 











me to write a line to vou, b tel] 
that it is not for me to take the initiative the 
I am looking forward to make yur to 
quaintance next week, when | hope to we 
come to you for a short visit. I have " 

known your brother for yn , 
that it seem tranve that | should never “ 
have seen you—but you were al It 
abroad. I hope we shall ; e - 
reatest frier as we al oing t ™ 
ters in-law 3 
“Believe me, ’ 
“Yours very sincercl 
“ MAY RUTHERFORD.” - 


“Well!” ald Rosemary 


voice, “I think Laurence ha treated I 
very shabbily. It may mean turn-out for 
us, Pennie! But, of course, he has a per 
fect right to get married whenever he like 
| uppose he i \ low No wonder he V 
ha been o absent-minded tel He t 
might have told us before, instead of bre 
ing it upor like this! i 

We shall have to vg Pent 
ruefull “ There isn’t room here for us and 
i bride Oh, Re I do think h 
aou it on pur yse to make 1 ro?” 

What no et it 3 reat d 
more likely t ve ha I n him how 

h more nh n n 
| t h ' A is 7 n 
bachelor Poor I ' I doh 
he is n ve \ 
Don’t let 1 | r : I ‘ 
think it 1 jealous 
of their brother: ( 

But wher ) I | Pen- 
nie ittin e ft I ting her 
chin in her har meditativel You will 
have to ive ul r wood, R emary.” 

“Oh, never! never! | live in a hut 
n the middle of it rather than do such 





“But Laurence’s wife will own the wood.” 
don’t be horrid! Laurence 


'” 


“Now, Penni 
for my own! 


R he naturally buoyant Penelope 


many years 1n 


upon 0 





“She was small in size and stature. 
with animation and with French gesticulation.” 


t al I ‘ 1] stall liwe 
i ! And Laut 
ww. Don’t you think 
nit and say 


on happily 


ence 1 not 
omething 


with a heavy 


~ Oh ome on! He 
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And, opening the door, Penelope called 


out cheerfully 


“Laurence, where We want 

you.” 
When he appeared no sisters could have 
genial in their congratulations. 
They sat 


and 


are you? 


been more 
down 
concocted a 
their 


sister-in- 


reply to 
future 
law, listened to 
brother’s 
descrip- 
her, 


their 
glowing 
tion of and 
sent him off hap- 
pily to his writ 
ing, perfectly 
convinced that he 
had been the 
’ luckiest 


the world in his 


man in 


choice of a wife. 

It seemed only 
a few days before 
she arrived. 
When Laurence 
rht her in, 
after- 
and intro- 
her to the 


brou 
late one 
noon, 
duced 
two girls in the 
COSV upstairs Sit- 
ting-room, __ they 
could not but 
acknowledge that 

very 
little 


she was a 
taking 
woman. 
She small 
in size and 
stature, with dark 


was 


hair and eyes, an 
oval, 


and an 


pale face, 
intellec- 
s tual brow. She 
talked 


mation and with 


with ani 
She talked french resticula- 
tion. They learnt 
she had been 
much abroad, and,though knowing Laurence 
lately come to 
Abbey, and 


many vears before, had only 
with her cousin at Chantrey 
so renewed her acquaintance with him. 
She was full of admiration at the quaint 
old-fashioned house, but light of 


day shook her head over the close proximity 


with the 


» the road 








VW must have rarden, Laurence!” 
“TI could not exist without a gar 
a pl e where one can sit, and read, 
dream. You know the lines: 
I I ve irned 
I ! r N ” as in the hour 
Of t s % tT t hearin iten times 
The st salts 
N hars t power 
I nha ind t 
Ay that d y 
Q)t « ted tt 
Ot s ir 
\ > t s ns, 
A t I i 1 vin il 
A blue sky tl lind of man 
A and a sf it pels 
A t n t i s of all tt ht 
And rolls through a 
) ( pre ite \ dsworth In these 
O l i é t to he Ove! 
ked Che preset enerations think him 
ipid, but he is an ardent lover of Nature, 
1 so am | Ye wer have a garden 
this dear, old-t ned hovse. How 
} we n ( it What do you say, 
] yu not felt the want of it?” 
) ' 
cosen ry shot i Warning Look at her 
t but Laurence, in true man-tashion, 
ted out, “Oh, Rosemary is our gar 
I She is ‘ tur a wood into a para 
( [ think that is her expression. She 
ke you to see it. | dare say you will 
ible to vive her e advice about het 
t nd flower } and she mt work 
ream there together!” 
How chart : | Ro-semar 
Natur over ’ \V ¢ mm t indeed 
riend Will take me this mornin 
deal No, Laurence, I 
t have oO nopolise me ll the 
Iw t to ki ! ter I wall 
thi t I this morning | 
n to be with Roser I = 
IX i picture ( 
‘ rment nd t distre Mir 
rtord w t rapid actior 
ort ki i 
IR r iry ft t her wood, and on 
he l oO her with reat 
nthe n I Itur to ppt 
the be tie 0 N ature and a soli 
try li ¢ 
SO! ) ( é ie ounti Dec ‘ 
e alu ( ». and want no 
yutlool Phe ! pt to stagnate in 
ro I It want n educated 
» drink in tl ys that earth 1 
aie as W, 
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otherwise 
knowledge of 


different 
practical 


dener 


add > 


escape our notice; we want a 
to understand th, 
undulations; and 


tarmer and 


reology 
soils and 

study under a var- 
one’s personal enjoy- 


much to 


ment of all thi betore us now!” 

Mrs. Rutherford waved her hand enthy. 
siastically over the distant country as she 
poke, and Rosemary walked by her side. 


fecling 


overwhelmed by 


her flow ot words. 


Rosemary took her over the wood, giving 
her a few of her pet schemes for it, but for 
once enthusiasm not in the irl’s voice, 
Mrs. Rutherford was the enthusiast, and 
Rosemary's ordinarily sweet eagerness was 
tilled and clouded 

She was a ver lent companion. Every 
fresh restion that Mr Rutherford 
made wa received with quiet aloofness, 
and the voung widow said to | aurence upon 


her 
mary 1 
really 


in that 


ew altera 


till 


ome ot 


not been 


\nthony’ 
did 


mary 


down in 


obbed her hea 


} 


return 


conceived a very 


old 


that Rose- 
She has 


What a pity it 15S 
o shy and untormed. 
charming 


scheme 


wood. I should like to have a 
tions carried out, but those n ust 
next immer. | am longing to 
nd down those ra paths with 

my ftavourite author Have 
there You must cor to-morrow 
ifternoo | renc orrowed Sir 


DY appearin ddenl tore her and de- 
manding 

“ Be n th rat M or the rab- 
bit or I other dratted vermin youn 
previ Ive! a 

My top] before 
vas half built, Moses,” I dont 
want mt Wh ( ( come 

l ( | \ A KIT hour K along 
in’ zim tu | ( t ob, that 
I would k " it the r tree lr! 
enough, an’ it it of fir or I, An 
{ zo be as lL « j e the tap why thiccy 
wull pay for the trimmin’!” 

Oh ) trim ther nd leave t 

’ 

Mose ooked her tc he his he 
then tered ‘ Comu to the gate 
by the high read, he heard a whistle th 
he recognised. Sir Anthony was out for a 


He beckoned to him 


























































i 
The young leddy be turrible upset ; 
im best hav e in upon she! Zim 
I te knock down her have 
i | or zich i can’t abear! Du ’ee 
| ; é rst-class comvitter ! 

[ he I way, nodding and 
Sir Anthony stood 
1 the 1 KI! after his retreating 
forward, opened the 
nd t r along the vrassy path, 

tline cheer he went. Presently 
| had heard him 
ing, and l | her face, but 
reddened Vere witnesse of her 

| le 
I haven’t done a troke of work here to 


he id. “I am wondering if I 


ll avain, and yet ”-—here her tones be- 
me passionate—“I will not leave it. It 
becor P t of my life. I must—I 
» on with it!’ 
\ is try t prevent you from 
so?’ ked Sir Anthony. 

Rosemary looked up at him, with quiver 
lip aa have heard the news, Sir 
yny Mrs. Rutherford is staying with 
How n | say itr But vou don’t 
an out I I am not to have the 
oly of my wood any more. Mrs. 

I rdenu and means to 
rk her nd ter many of my schemes 
eems ch 1, but | don’t want to hand 
ver to | I don’t believe you will 

lerstand, for mn ne knows what it i 
¢ It 0 udden that I 

to control myself. Don’t 

anythil t me ! etuu talk of shoot 
veather” anything!” 

she tried t ] but it Was a sorry 

npt Sir Ant ny looked at her with 

All in his eye that he so 

ked to 

( I I don’t believe’ there’s 

ler womal ny who will have the 

verance to come and 

her ftter dav, as vou do It’ 

and Mrs. Ruther 

not Mrs. Mowbr et, is she Leave 

are of itself She 

n’t I rstand the tact of the case, 

id I dor have explained them 

» her 
No,’ I ed Rosemary, “I haven't 

She took r torn Shit \ he 1 a 

mn raencr nd love nothin better 
nto fruitfulne 

s n, b oh! | wish 
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“If she’s a_ nice she'll soon 
Don’t trouble your head about 
it. And if you are not working to-day, 
don’t sit here and brood. I’ll walk a bit 
of your way home, if you will let me.” 

- said Rose- 
again near the surface, as 
ilong the 


woman, 


understand. 


It’s a judgment upon me,” 
marv, with tears 
she left her 
high road with Sir 
frightfully interested in 
have been feeling 


wood and walked 
Anthony. “I do get so 
things, and, of 
all along it is 

mine. I am 


course, | 
a purely selfish pleasure of 
living entirely for self, and I’m trying to 
tifle ‘Ye are not your own,’ which rings 
through me again and again.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Anthony, “that’s a pity! 

“Yes, and | am being rooted up again 
And I don’t suppose 


than I am 


” 


to be reminded of it. 


there’s anyone more miserable 


to-day!” 

“You don’t look at things 
way, I fancy,” said Sir Anthony. 
your work in your wood teach you many a 
don’t think it is going to be 
taken away from you Look at the boon 
it is to Mrs. Willoughby!” 

“She is the only one I have helped by 
| “What 


Rosemary disconsolately. 
sons from the wood?” 


in the right 
“ Doesn’t 


lesson? I 


it,” said 
do you mean by le 

“TI only mean that you are trying to do 
with a small God is 
doing with His patch of humanity Think 
hrub or plant 


patch of earth what 


of what you do to a singl 
it to perfection, then think of your 
He has 


to bring 
elf in the Great Gardener's hand. 
infinite love If He 
bit of soil, it is only 


infinite patience, 
roots you up Irom one 


to transplant you to another more fruitful 


thought by thi would 


one l time vou 
Him take possession of you 


murmured 


have let 
wanting to,” 


seem to stop short. 


always 

“and then I 
d of the future and how I 
Thank you, Sir An 
me. Don't say 


“ai 
Rosemary 
I] think I’m afra 
shall have to live 
thony You 
any more, or you will spoil it 


always help 


In ilence they walked on till they 
reached Laurence’s hou then Sir Anthony 
took Rosemary’ mall hand in both his, 
ind looked solemnly into her eve 

*] wish you ood peed, little fellow 


oing to be very 


full for vou, if vou let the Gardener have 


traveller,” he said 


His way!” 


And as he turned away a hot tear fell 
|. He put his lips down and 


upon his hand 
kissed it awa\ 


END OF CHAPTEH TWFLVI 











Worthy Work for Young Ladies 


By LADY ST. HELIER 


Lady St. Helter (better known under her former title of Ladv Jeune) has every quali. 


fication for writing on this subject, as she has devoted herself to philanthropy fi - 


Mais Me rs, 


fF rY years ago, had the matter with 
which this short paper deals been 
mentioned, it would certainly have been 
said that there was no philanthropi 
work in which young girls could partici- 
pate beyond that of holding a class in 
the Sunday school of their own parish 
church. In those days no women took 
any general interest in philanthropy, and 
the suggestion that a young girl in society 
could possibly undertake any charitable 
labour would have been considered most 
unsuitable. 


Miss Nightingale’s Example 


It was not so much that there was 
neither sympathy nor desire to help the 
poor and suffering or those who were in 
want, but it was not considered desirable 
that girls should be familiar with that 
lower aspect of lite. The early charitable 
work of the last century was almost en- 
tirely inaugurated by men, though there 
were a few women among the pioneers ; 
Elizabeth Fry in the earlier days, and 
Florence Nightingale later on, were the 
only women known to the public as having 
interested themselves in any philan- 
thropic enterprise. Miss Nightingale’s 
example undoubtedly fired all English 
women in some way to follow in her steps, 
while Frederick Denison Maurice never 
ceased to urge and impress on women that 
works of mercy should be their highest 
and noblest pursuit. The adoption of 
nursing as a career by women showed 
what a capacity they had for ministering 
to the sorrow and suffering of the world, 


and the new growth of liberal ideas 
about their education brought people 
at last to see that it was good, not only 


girls, to know some- 
thing of the darker side of human life. 
What a revolution all that women have 
learnt of these shadows has brought about ! 
How it has improved, developed, and 
elevated them, and how much happiness 


for women, but for 


and lakes the keen Sl Ink 


rest in all social work. 


it has brought into the lives of those 
who have not tound the completion of 
their ideal in the home circle! 


A Prejudice against Philanthropy 

For many years, however, there was 
a prejudice against young girls under. 
taking philanthropic work. <A good deal 
of it arose from the natural parental 
anxiety about infection, and also because, 
however carefully the particular work 
might be selected, there was always the 
possibility of a girl being suddenly 
brought face to face with some of the 
mysterious problems of existence, which 
in those days it was considered should 
be hidden from her. With the spread 
of education, and the generally broader 
views of lite which now exist, the idea 
that philanthropic work is undesirable 
and unsuitable tor a girl has disappeared, 
and a field of work, full of interest and 
variety, lies before everyone who wishes 
to do something to help the lives of others. 
The choice is so extensive and varied that 
it seems bewildering; but if carefully 
analysed it is noc difficult to make sugges- 
tions from which any girl may choose 
what is most to her taste. 


Girls Helping Girls 
girls who live in the country 
find their work hand, among 
the poor and sick in the immediat 
neighbourhood, in the day and Sun- 
day schools; while there are many 
other outside schemes, such as guilds o! 
needlework, and the work of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, which has branches all 
over the world, and is in itself one of the 
most powerful and useful associations lor 
helping young girls of good character. 
The work of the Society is very varied 
and interesting; there are departments 
for teaching, amusement, holiday work, 
and for procuring employment ; while in 
large towns there are centres for evening 


Most 


close at 
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lasses, recreation, and amusement. All 
{ the Girls’ Friendly Society 
unblemished character, and 
qualification is most. strictly en- 
rced. No institution—except, perhaps, 
he Young Women’s Christian Association 
mwertul, or has done better 


the members 


ist e ol 





IS more p' 
and it is free Irom many objections 
that might apply societies which help 
ung women who, in some cases, have 
resisted the temptations with which 
they are so often assailed. 
Chere are branches of the Girls’ Friendly 
vel] of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, all over the British 
Empire and its dependencies. Both these 
ieties offer many opportunities for work 
r girls, either social, educational, or 
al. and all information about them 
can easily be procured from their re- 
spective headquarters in London or in 
any of the large provincial towns 


Society as well 


Organising Clubs for Girls 

The management of working girls’ 
lu excellent work for young 
girls, and there is no organisation, perhaps, 
which has done more to raise the stan- 
lard of what life may be among the girls 
who are club members than this particu- 
The members are generally at 
and the club is the one 
dace where, in the twenty-four hours, they 
relaxation, and rest. The 
lubs are open every night, and there are 
gymnastics, needlework, 
ind general education. The members 
wd in with great regularity, knowing 
that they will always find there some 
who is their friend and adviser in 
everything that enters into their Iie, 
however important or trivial, and who is 
ever ready with the gentle sympathy and 

help they so often need 
The Girls’ Club Union in London gives 
ull information about this work, and 
ipplication to the secretary will put any 
ne in full possession of the knowledge of 
where such clubs are wanted and would 

be thankfully welcomed. 
Phe influence happier women and 
gain over these often wild and un- 


} 1 noth 
» is another 


isses lor singing 


ntrolled creatu Is quite marvellous 
| be a ust | l or, however, entails a 
nee I Ih Pp haps 1 y I yu 
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irksome. Though each member of the 
committee generally takes only one even- 
ing a week, she must always be there on 


her particular night 
] 


lor her presence is 
considere! by the girls, who look forward 
with joy to seeing her, as the whole point 
of the evening. They always have some 
question, attecting them in their work 
conduct, on which her advice is asked. 


Be Reliable as Workers 

In this particular work, perhaps more 
than in any other, it is imperative t 
be regular in attendance. Over and 
over again the person in charge of th 
club has been of indescribable assistance 
by giving advice and support to some 
member who, in a moment of difficulty 
or hesitation, has come to the turning 
point in her lite. Those who cannot be 
sure of unfailing attendance on their 
weekly visit had far better choose some 
other tield of labour, where regularity is 
not of so much importance 

There are many parts of club work for 
which young girls have special aptitude 
Those who are artistic can take a party 
of members to picture galleries, describing 
the history, the painters, and the subjects 
of the different pictures ; others, who are 
musical, can act as cicerones to some of the 
concerts which are such a pleasure to the 
tired-out girl at the week-end; and ex- 
peditions into the country would naturally 
fall to the lady who might be a botanist 
or a lover of nature. Properly conducted 
these excursions are a greater pleasure t 
the girls than almost anything else. 


Educating the Defective 
There are many organisations for help- 
ing girls besides those | have mentioned 


} 
} 


Most of them are very suitable and int 
esting to young people who like to have 
an interest in life other than that 
amusing themselves. One can_ hardly 
make a full list, though the names 0 
various societies will readily occur to our 


ite 


readers 

There is, however, to my mind no better 
work for girls than in the endless variety 
of occupation which the education ° 
to-day is developing among the chil 
Every yeal 


Iresil 


dren in town and country 
brings forth new ce velopments and 


’ ' dren 
not only to educate children 
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but at the same time to see that they are 
in a fit state physically and mentally to 
profit by that education. The special 
schools which deal with that most sad 
and pathetic « bject, the defective child, 
sre now providing work for all the willing 
hearts and hands that are ready to join. 
he mentally defective child, the cripple, 

dumb child, as well as the 


the deaf and 
rally defective, have each their own 


schools and organisations, and every day 
the problem increases in interest and 


t 


importance. All work connected with 
this subject is eminently work for women, 
and there is so much variety in its organ- 


isation that everyone can find some point 
f sympathy and interest. 





The Work of a School Manager 

For a beginner, perhaps, the best and 
quickest way of learning is to become a 
member of one of the numerous boards of 
managers which are attached to differ- 
g This work brings 
in touch with the children and the 
teachers; it entails frequent visits to the 
schools, testing the registers, and generally 
acquainting herself with the incidents of 
the school life. Many a sickly, feeble 
little child owes its recovery of health to 
the kindly notice and help of a watchful 
manager. As there is no prescribed time 
T visiting the schools, the manager can 
go whenever convenient, can inspect the 
lifferent departments, hear the classes, 
and by this and other means soon get to 
know and take a personal interest in all 
the children 


ent groups of schools. 


The Children’s Care Committees 

The Children’s Care Committees, which 
have only been appointed about two years, 
one of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the work of the managers. In 
hool in London and other 
irge towns there are necessitous children, 
misfortune or neglect of 
lamily, are insufficiently fed or 


rly every si 


lothed, and it is to succour and help 
ese inh ippy little ones that the 
\iuldren’s Care Committees have been 


lished. There is an endless field of 
lor young ladies in this direction, 
quite devoid of any of the 

ns applying to other spheres of 
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The special schools in particular are 
greatly helped by these committees, 
especially with the large number of 
children who, while they may not be 
physically, mentally, or morally defective, 
are dull and backward, owing either to 
neglect by their parents, want of proper 
food, or from inherited delicacy. These 
have never had a proper chance of de- 
veloping, and their education has begun 
too late ; others have been physically too 
weak to learn. Both classes of children 
are heavily handicapped. They can never 
have the same chance in life as the normal 
child, but they can be taught to use their 
hands and eyes, and by manual instruction 
thousands of them are able to keep them- 
selves and help their families. In carving, 
metal work, basket-making, brush-making, 
shoe-making, flower-making, and in the 
endless small trades which employ women, 
both the boys and girls attending the 
special schools are trained, and I can 
imagine no task more interesting or satis- 
factory than helping them. 


Following up the Work 

It is not only while these children are 
at school that the Care Committees look 
after them. The children remain in 
the special schools till they are fourteen 
years of age—in some cases until they 
are sixteen—during which time they are 
trained, when possible, in some trade 
or occupation by which, on leaving, they 
can earn a livelihood, however small, so 
that there is not so much difficulty in 
finding work; but they need the kind, 
protecting friend on whom they can 
depend for help and support. For them 
there are the After Care Committees, 
whose members undertake to watch over 
each child for five years after it has left 
the school and started in life, to follow 
it up, to visit it from time to time, to 
help it should the necessity arise—in 
fact, to be a support to the child in its 
first endeavour to stand alone. In many 
cases the child is difficult to manage, very 
difficult to place, and in need of infinite 
patience and sympathy. The After Care 
Committees’ work is hard and often very 
discouraging; there are failures, it is 
true, but also many bright and happy 
instances of success, and success in this 
work is its own reward. 
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[here are also many other societies 

hich have sprung out of the conviction 
that, while there is still overpowering need 
for workers among the old and the help- 
less, there are happier and better results 
to be obtained by helping the young. 
The lives of old people are for all practical 
purposes at an end, and little, from force 
of circumstances or detects of character, 
can be done to improve their lot. With 
younger people it is different. Youth 1s 
the time of hope, of belief. and ot possi- 
bilities, and the response which comes to 
every endeavour to assist them gives 
strength and en ragement. and nerves 
us to greater effort 

There is one most necessary warning 


to be given to girls who are zealous about 
work, and that is—never to undertake 
too much to begin with. It is a very 
common trame ot mind to think, when we 
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first begin work, that it is small, unim. 
portant, and perhaps less interesting than 
we expected. But experience soon shows 
that work grows, especially if it is good 
and well done. Nothing stands still, and 
day by day, like a tree, it throws out 
branches and roots everywhere. Work 
makes work, and we touch many chords 
before we have time to realise how many 
hands there are held out to take ours. 
And there is another point which should 
not be overlooked—that it is not good to 
try to do too much. We get over-tired 
and over-done, and the result is that 
whatever we accomplish is superficial and 
unequal. If we never undertake more 
than we can accomplish, without feeling 
strained, weary, or irritable, our work will 
be better and more enduring, because we 
have always been able to give to it the 
best of our strength and energy. 





BE PITIFUL 


BE pitiful! for ’tis not easy taking 
The cumbered path that climbs to 
sunlit height; 
And many tired hearts are well-nigh 
breaking, 
So distant from them seems the healing 
light. 


° IE 
SSAe 


Be pitiful! let all your speech be hearten- 
ing, 

Not this the time for censure or dismay, 

For even now the skies are grey and darken- 
ing, 

And tell the passing of the pilgrim's 
day. 





Be pitiful! for many are the failings 

That mark the path that thou thyself 
hast trod; 

For love’s sweet sake forego tny dismal 


railings, 
And give the grip that pulls men nearer 
Giod. 


Be pitiful! for the kind Christ is bending 

From His clear throne in pity o'er 4S 
all; 

Sees all the tears and toils of the ascend: 

ing, . 

Comforts the laggard and forgives 


_ I. Wittey TURNER 
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“He saw the tall, gaunt. stooping figure of the Bishop"—y. 445. 


The Old Story 


A Narrative of To-day 
By EDWARD CECIL 


ve story It is truc 

e phrase * the old story 
a love story Still, after 
ny other ‘old stories ”’ in 

1 this is one of them 

Thrimble did not build a new 
etired from business and 
etcy He bought a very 
louse, Indeed, which was 
nturies old before the name 
ne known throughout the 
Ith of the land This old 
turrets, its dormer windows 
its wonderful, ancient 
open spaciousness of 1ts 
uited Charlie Thrimble 


He commissioned a_ great 


transform the interior. 


He put in all modern conveniences He con- 
verted the old coachhouse, which had shel- 
tered in its time so many kinds of horse- 
drawn vehicles, into a motor garage. But 
he did nothing which altered the shell of 
the house, even in the slightest detail, and 
when he had finished Camford Towers re 
mained old Nothing marred that magi 
afterglow of the past which clings round 
an old house and an ancient estate and, in 
the eves of many, sanctifies them with a 
priceless halo I-veryone joined in a chorus 
of praise at Charlie Thrimble’s wisdom. He 
had enough sense not to spoil a stately home, 
where so much that was old might counter- 
act one thing, at any rate, which was un- 
comfortably new his title 


Evervbody knows Thrimble’s Stout It 





plendi lly 
eve at all the railway 


It catches the 


most 


advertised 
stations, and at 
a nightmare. Every 


at Charlie Thrim 


exhibitions it becomes 


can guess, theretore 


ble’s wealth Even when Camford Towers 


had been bought and renovated, Sir Charles 


had a net income from secure Investments 
of £10,000 a yeal \ princely income, 
some may think; one which is merely 
adequate, others will say, who know what 


such a home as Camford 


the upkeep of 


Towers means. Modern life as lived by 
the rich demands a very deep purse 

Sir Charles himself was always “Sir 
Charles.”’ It was “ Yes Sir Charles,”’ and 


Certainly, Sir Charles,”’ from morn to night 


till the title became a nuisance to its owner 


Charlie Thrimbk new dignity was lke a 
uit of new clothes It had yet to find 
its fit 

As for the man himself, someone once 
summed him up as “short, shrewd, and 
Stout.’’ He stood only tive teet five His 


} 


round, b 
1 rotund 


ruddy face surmounted 
Phat he 
proved by the success of Thrimble’s 
and by the fact that he had been prominent 
in the political world for 


thout making a mistake It is sO easy 


aming 
shrewd 1s 


stout 


body was 


twenty years 


akes in politics if one 1s motived 


to make mist 


only by principl ‘Short, shrewd, and 
Stout” was a partial description of the man 
which contained much truth It is only 
fair, however, to iy that, but for his lack 
of inche he would have been handsome 
His features were clearly cut, and his hau 
was of that beautiful silver whiten which 
a high colour displ o strikingly 

One early October afternoon Sir Charles 


was walking in his Italian garden when his 
motor 


looked at 


attention was attracted by a going 


up the avenue to the house He 
it keenly 
Ye he decided, “I 


the Bi hop’s I ippose he 


really believe it’s 


thinks I’m a 


place whence he could 


from the car he chuckled 
hy 


right, for he presently saw the 
tall int tooping tigure and the thin 
black-gaitered legs of ‘the spider,’’ the 


not deceived 
good, tat fly 
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not in the least diminish its keen penetration 
‘“* Doubtless this call is more than a friend) 
Visit.’ 

For whatever Charlie Thrimble was or 
was not, there was one thing he prided 


himself on being—a man of the world! 


* * * * 7 


The Downham was at first 
sight a Churchman and nothing more. Hi 
had the thin 
had also a 
Above all 
the Anglican Church In fact 
observer, the Bi shop was a little “ Chur hy 


Bishop ol 


spare face of an ascetic. He 


somewhat priestly manner 
he was a re sponsible leader of 


to the casua! 


30 people said, an ecclesiastic 

High Churchman, and a man of that typ 
peculiarly attractive to 
educated but 
thin 
impression of 


He was 
which is women 
emotional 


who. are remaim 


The tall 


gave an 


and the ascetic face 


other-worldliness 


body 


which such women admire 
Sut the casua 


the Bishop ol 


] observer erred greatly In 
Downham by his 
truth, a 


practic al sense. 


judging 


appearance Hie was, in man of 


rare insight and = shrewd 


He was an exceedingly clever man of pure 


goodness His externals he possessed In 


common with many men who were his 


inferiors, but with him they were merely 


the externals of his profession, just as the 
tricks of manner of the barrister, the legal 
and the pet pre- 
judices of the ‘Varsity man are externals 
ccond-rate men 


verbiage of the solicitor 


common alike to tirst- and 
As for the thin body and the 
titutional, and not 


ascetic tact 


they were con due to 


fasts and vigil Had Richard Boardman 
been a brewer like Charlie Thrimble, 1 
stead of a bishop, he would have been just 
the same aunt. hollow-cheeked, and thin; 
only he would have worn different clothes 
It is not merely from a tailor’s point ol 
view that clothes make the man 


ci 
Charlie Thrimble, however, did not fall 


into the casual observer's error 
‘But, my lord he said that 
afternoon, as he and the Bishop sat together 


to ask me {ol 
Dont 


October 


in the lbrary ‘you come 


my help in your schemes. 
vou forget that at the pres nt time you and 
I are fighting other What about 
this Bill trving to pass into law 
which you are 
It’s a direct attac 


lord ire on Oppo ite side 


expen sive 


each 
they are 
port 


doing your best to sup} 
k on my trade. You ane 


I, my 
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45 
I hope not,’ said the Bishop, who 

looked deeper than the surface. 

‘* But we are,’”’ said the practical Charlie 
rhrimble. 

He was quite determined not to subscribe 
to the Bishop of Downham’s funds so long 
; the Bishop of Downham gave active sup 
ort to the Bill which he considered would 
iin the brewing trade 

And, indeed, Charlie Thrimble, sitting 
there in his library at Camford Towers, 
oke with some weight. He looked out 
the undulating park which stretched 


broad spaciousness beyond the gardens ; 
i 


1 


he felt the atmosphere ol the old histori 


US and he wa lord of the manor of 
Camford In short, his baronetcy had begun 
to fit him. But it was not merely that he 

id bought a position of dignity He was 


rich man, but he was withal an educated 


in, though he had given more thought 
his young days at Cambridge to athletics 
than to books He was a Member of Pat 
iment who was listened to, and he was 
iat he claimed to be a shrewd and cleve 
man of the world Phe Bishop saw all thi 


I can quite understand your opposing 


the Bill,”’ said his lordship “Tt would be 
extraordinary if you didn't But it would 
be equally extraordinary if I did.” 
‘Well, well,’”’ said Sir Charles, ‘* we must 
gree to differ.’ But, in the end, he re 
flected, he and his party would win. Church 
ien like the Bishop might stand on thei 
mvictions, but h could they expect to 


n in the long rut There was too much 

iinst them 

Sir Charles, however, rather overdid his 
elf-confidence He could not help feeling 
that there, in that old house of Camford 
Towers, much the same conflict as was now 


oing on had gone on many times before in 


me year ( irchmen had stood out 
their right ted on their privileges 

d claimed in t vn peculiar way what 
they onsidered their hare in Camftord 
wealth They had built Camford Church 
nd endowed the old abbey which once stood 
in Camtord Val The power of the Church 
had always been great If Churchmen had 
worked silently they had nevertheless 
rrked with much success And that day 
the twentieth ( tury, the ani ort ofl 

t ‘ rong on he Church was making 
t ( oT the n wealth vhich had 
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comfortable chill arising out of that past 
the poetic charm of which he had been 
“Thank God,” he 
‘we live in healthier days!” 


so eager to welcome 
reflected, 
‘““T am only asking you, Sir Charles,” said 
the Bishop, “to accept the responsibilities 
of your wealth.” 
‘* No, my lord,” 
standing firmly in the window, looking out 


said Charles Thrimbk 


over his park, his hands thrust down int 
his coat pockets, ‘‘ not one penny of 
money will [ give to any of your funds 
while you support this Bill. Let us ¢ 
into the drawing-room and get some tea 

In his thoughts he also consigned tl 
Bishop and all Churchmen to the drawing 
room—the women’s realm, in the present 
new, altered, and healthier world 

But he knew quite weli that he was not 
thinking fairly. It was quite legitimate for 
him to fight the Bishop ; part of the gam 
in fact But the Bishop was not the greedy 
rapacious Churchman of the past. He use 
no threats, however softly spoken. H 
dropped no hint of pains and penalties in 
world to come, such as in ancient days tl 
abbots of Camford would have thundered 
his ears. He simply asked, as he had a right 
to ask, that a man in Sir Charles Thrimble’s 
position might consider the claim on his 
purse which the work of the Christian Chur 
put forward 

Moreover the Bishop was not an ex 
tremist He was merely a good and clever 
man fighting on one side in the battle, just 
as he, Charlie Thrimble, was fighting on t 
other 

The Bishop saw, however, that, for tl 


time being, he was powerless. But when 


the controversy of the moment had passed 
away he realised that he might succee 
For, after all, he saw a larger expanse 
the field of battle than Charlie Thrimbi 
saw 

‘T hope we shall remain good friends 
he said frankly 

Charlie Thrimble liked the man. He 
able to see that he was something bett 
than the ordinary, stereotyped Chur hma! 

I hope so, too,’”’ he said. ‘“ And 

member, if ever I feel able to help you 


funds, I'll do so.” 


That autumn a friendship grew Uf 


tween Charlie Thrimble and the Bishop 








































































They met frequently. But in 
in the week before Christmas, 


Downham 
t the winter 
death passed over Camford 


the lay 


the week before, 


the angel of 
Without 


ind in danger who 


Towers warning man 


helpless 
.d addressed two mass mectings in neigh- 
the Bill 


gainst which he 


ultous 





Charlie Thrimble 


Everv' sorry itor 
But everyone iw that he had overtaxed 
s strengt that the chill he caught 
that night returning from Downham found 
unpre ( On the Sunday night he 
s in danger, and on Monday he grew 
eaker The angel of death hovered over 
( ford Tow 
What an experience for his first Christ 
mas in his beautiful new home !”’ said his 
friends when they heard But they won- 
dered whether he would see that Christmas 
t all 
Through it all, Charlie Thrimble kept his 
{ ights cl 
He lay b oO his piled up pillows look- 
ng out towal the window, from which he 
commanded the curtains to be drawn back 
so that he could have all the light of the 
wintry December day which could reach 
Everythi was being done for him 
ich could be done, but he knew that 
issue W loubtful 
And hour by hour he lay there thinking 
some men never have the chance of 
nking, and thers never dare to think 
le was su up, as it were, before the 
il curtain w rung down 
VS that summing uy had come ! 
He was t ta year or so over sixty 
he had just settled down to enjoy the 
ut of | te’s work lie had made a 
rtune and name, and, to crown all, had 


his family a beautiful 


story had come to 

His life danger He knew that 

he go? He asked the 

lest s told that he had overt 

xed t It was now failing undet 
train of his illness 

He wis id let political controversy 

é All litical controversies settle 

selves in time, and what is denied and 

ited 1 regarded as an axiom 

a és He saw that now rhe din ot 

— had become to him but a feeble 
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Some men, he reflected, were never given 
the chance of ‘‘summing up.” <A _ broken 
neck in the hunting field, or the more hideous 
death of a motor 


the sudden 


was for them 
No, he was 
en the chance of look- 


accident, 
conclusion of all. 
glad he had been gir 
ing back and balancing up the good and 
bad in his life 


the success and failure, his 


hopes and their fulfilment or their futility. 


Why had he been given that chance ? 

Thus, hour after hour, Charlie Thrimble 
mused, reviewing not only the whole of 
his life, but life as a whole. 


had 
He had begun modestly in 
Mr. Charles 
villa outside 
Charles 
And he lay 
store- 


©f course his life been a success, a 


great success 
a small, middle-class world as 
semi-detached 
Downham: he had 
rhrimble of Camford 


surrounded, as it 


Thrimble of a 
ended as Sir 
lowers 
now were, by his 


houses and barns, but condemned to leave 
them 

So the And 
always that thought growing more and more 


that, when it comes to summing 


hours passed there was 
prominent 
up one’s life, there are other things beside 


material wealth which count 
* * * 7 * * 


Sir Charlies Thrim- 
swiftest car left Camford 
Downham It carried only the 
driver, and it exceeded the limit 
during almost the whole of the journey. It 
both going and re 
The carried a letter, and 
he was told to that, even if the 
Bishop had retired for the night, he was to 


On the Friday night 


ble’s largest and 
lowers for 
speed 
do so 


was ordered to 


turning driver 


request 


be roused 
Meanwhile, at 
felt that the end 
Charles kept a clear brain, he was very weak. 
His powerful Daimler car rushed through 
the night It might be a race against time, 
but a thread of life 
at all costs return before that 


Towers, it 
Though Sir 


Camford was 


was neal 


for there slender 
left. It must 
slender thread 

‘* They tell me I am dying,”’ ran the letter 
to the Bishop, which Charlie Thrimble had 
dictated to his secretary. ‘‘ Perhaps I am, 
lo-night they say the 
chances are against me. It seems that I 
have left out of my life so far many things 
Perhaps 
to remedy this. I have 
codicil 


Was 


were broken 


perhaps I am not 


which I ought to have considered. 
too late 


here dratting a 


it is not 


my solicitor with 








this purpose in view I wish to set aside 


n thousand pounds for your funds. If I 


ve, I will pay the interest in annual sub 
riptions. But, in case I should die, would 

you like the capital left?” 
Charlie Thrimble knew what would be 
said when the codicil became known Per- 
his own children would say It These 


haps fh 


Churt hmen know how to get money 1. would 


be the outcry ‘“ The Bishop of Downham 
is like the rest It is the old story.” 
And thev would add that he, Charlie 


weak-minded betore 


had 


frightened about his 


Thrimble grown 
he died chances in 


inother world 

gut that 
came home to 
lay face to 
just this 


was not ‘‘the old story ”’ which 


Thrimble as he 
rhe old story 


Sil Charles 
with death 


storehouses and barns profit 


face 
summed up 
old 
costly 


nothing when a man’s life 1s 


ind judged Camford 


Powers, its oak 


staircases, its valuable furniture, its 


its broad spacious park its 


antiques 
Italian 

the appurtenances of a 
‘rofited nothing! There was something in 


garden, its kennels, its garage, all 


rich man’s wealth 


| 
the world which was 


very different, some 
thing which was not material ; and !t was 
that, in the end, which counted Charlie 


material 
| hey 


Thrimble saw it learly All the 


things had only their material value 
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passed from owner to owner, till some day 
they decayed, and to no owner did they 
than a . 
story 


give more passing satistaction It 


was the old \ man’s life is summed 


up, and it is not his worldly goods which 
count, but what he is. There is a greater 

a greater 
battle going on in the world than that 


between riches and poverty—that betweer 
good ane evil ™ 

Charlic Thrimble When his 
eyes were opened he could not do much 
too late But he 


something He raised his 


saw this 


It was decided to 
hand on tl! 
right side in the battle 

After he had the codicil he slept 
peacefully, and during the next day th 
thread by ! 
stronger In a 


signed 


hung on to life gre 


few davs he 


which he 
was out of 
in the first week of 
out of bed, sitting 
bedroom fire 


danger, and eventually 
the New Year, he 
before his brightly burning 

When he 


made 


Was 


was well again he kept to his 
that night and 
the codicil to his will. It di 
attitude towards 


promise December 
embodied in 
very well to show his new 
life 

It was the 


another 


story again. Like 
Charlie Thrimble had 
material things 
in the end 


old 
man 


once 
many 
come to see the vanity of 


There othet 
count tor more 


are things which 































































China, 


























be is, perhaps, one of the most encourag- 
ing signs of the times—and one which, 
despite the pessimistic opinions expressed 
) 


I 
inthe pulpit occasionally, and in the press 
very 


often, that there is a very general 
decay faith—that all the churches are 
it present experiencing a recrudescence 
of missionary zeal. 
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How and Why I Became a 
Missionary 


A Unique Symposium from Missionaries who have Laboured in India, 
Persia, Palestine, and Madagascar 


By A. B. COOPER 
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The personal testimony of a man who 
has spent fifty years of his life in China 
cannot fail to be a document of intense 
interest. Such a man is the Rev. Griffith 
John, D.D., one of the veterans of the 
London Missionary Society, and one of 
those world missionaries whose names be- 

come household 





It has been well words, and who are 
wg the church DR. GRIFFITH JOHN, THE VETERAN : porn pon ir 
W CI as O S 0 -- SUCCEeRC 
venart be ‘tig | MISSIONARY, TELLS HOW HE WAS | Oooo D 6 
Sslonary spirl : “ . 

doomed to extin« LED TO DEVOTE HIS LIFE TO ‘From the cradle 
tion; but whether CHINA I was brought up 











this is so or not, it 
is the fact that the 
quickening of the vitality and spirituality 
of a church invariably finds expression in 
a keener desire to send the Gospel to the 
the earth; and this desire, 
realisation, 
sting time and money, as invariably 
church itself, and results in 
increased enterprise and initiative at home. 


lark places 
and the effort towards its 


reactS on the 


To-day, then, when large 
numbers otf young mission 
anles are starting for the 


mission fields of 


a 4 
it will be 


the world, 
value to the 


readers of THE OvuIVER, and 
to any young Christian who 
believes that he has a call to 
loreign \ to read the fol 
lowing striking accounts from 
mussionaries of the way in 
Which the « ull of G xl first 
fame to them, and their ftur- 


ther testimony to their un- 
zeal for the work. 
eir deepened 
Hon of its ne essity. 


luminished 
ind ti} 


COnVK 





DR. GRIFFITH JOHN 


in a religious atmo- 
sphere,” he says. 
““T seem to have been born and reared in 
the house of God, among God’s people 
When about eight years of age, I became 
the subject of deep religious impressions, 
and I was actually admitted a member 

although so young—of the church at 
Ebenezer, Swansea, at the same time. 

‘A little later a Mr. William Rees came 
to reside at Swansea. He 
was asked to take charge of 
a class in a Sunday school, 
and I had the great privilege 
of being one of his pupils. 
When I was twelve years 
old, he procured for me a 
situation at  Onllwyn, a 
place twenty miles from 
Swansea. It was there that 
I began to preach. And 
from the age of sixteen, 
until now, I have been a 
preacher of the Gospel. 

“On September oth, 1850, 
I entered the college at Bre- 
con. It was during my stay 
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that I began to think seriously of 
missionary work. I went to the College 

th two desires in my mind. The higher 
was to serve man and glorify God, 


nere 


the lowel 


| 


desire was to become one of 
prea Wales. When 


missionary desire came in and took 


ne greatest hers ol 


full possession of my _ heart, 
the lower desire was driven 
out, never to return Phat 
was one ol the greatest 
victories ever won in. the 
arena of my soul, and one 
LO! which | have hnevel 
ceased to feel truly thanktul 
; God ” 

\ large number of M 
Griffith John’s  miunisterial 
friends were bitterly opposed 
to lus offering himself to the 


London Missionary Society 
or, Indeed, to any missionar\ 
society He thanked then 
for their kindness, and as 


them that 


sure his purpose 
fixed and that he must 
bey the Divine voice Gradually they 
t Ine more re neiled to the course on 


vhich he had resolved, and when he lett 


Wales for China he did so richly laden 
th the Iwill a best benediction 
hundreds who had come to recoguise 

his sterling character and to admire lus 

devotion to the cause of Christ. 
I had originally offered for Mada- 
gascar,’’ he says ut was persuaded to 


go to China, where the Providence ot God 
had but lately marvellously opened the 


for greatly extended mussionary 

pe ons. During iilty vears I have 
nev eased to thank God tor having 
taken me to that 1 China has fille | 
] andled m Imagination, anc 

amy heart as no other non-Chliristian 

lan uld have done. There are glorious 
for missions in China before us. My 
heart is full of h pr li Ol eager expe ta 


nd is better prepared 
spel, and truth otf 
been in the 


tion Phe Chinese mi 

the truth of the G 
every ind, than it has ever 
past But the most 
the Church of God be prepared Lol 


serious question 1S 


Lhe opportunities hich the new order 
things in China 
ut t 
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THE REV. J. R. LONGLEY HALL TELLS 
HOW HE WENT TO JAFFA 














Tue work of the Church 
Society is one of the brightest records in 
the history of Christian mis- 
sions, and the testimony of 


some of its greatest and most 


Missionary 


devoted workers is a glowing 
ite to the value of labour 
in heathen lands. The Rey, 
}. R. Longley Hall has spent 
many vears in the Holy Land, 
“ walked 
vears oi 

Inci- 
rly life had a 


direct bearing on the work 
} 


Yai ot his manhood 
- 1 
I was brought up by 


Christian parents who took 
interest in 


trib 


whos acres 
» blessed 


slgmifli 


leet 
ance. 


his Ca 


a spe ial every: 


oO 


thing connected with the 
Jews,”’ he says. “* My grand- 
father was a very intimate friend of 


+ 


the Moses Montefiore. the great 
Jewish philanthropist, and when Sir Moses 


late Su 


paid his memorable visit to Palestine, 
some sixty vears ago, my _ grandfather 
wcompanied tum. On his return oi 


mother a present ol a 
aster of Paris model of Jerusalem, six 
| : 


inted in a_ handsome 


Moses made my 


leet square, ne 


which was placed in my 
drawing-room. I was, from my 
earliest years, taught to love and rever- 
ence the Jews as God's ancient people 
to desire anc to pray fol their conversion 
to believe implicitly in the glorious future 
foretold for them in the Word of God, and 
to look for the di 


: | } 
iv when the Jew snouwid 


inahogany case 


father’s 


return to Palestine his own 
again 1 had not, howeve! 
this time. 


ordained in 


and have 
any thought 
of mussionary Work at 
“In rse | was 
England, but at the end of tw I 
my curacy in favour Ol my 
brother, who was about to De 
Just at this Sav 
the Record that 
ciety wanted a missionary 10F 


I 


que 


vacated 
younge! 
ordained 
notice mn 
Missionary 5 


time | 
the Church 


Jaffa. At once the thought flashed on 
me—‘ This is a glorious opportunity 10! 
plac ing myself in such a position as shat 


























How And Wuy 
lar as one man can 


possibly see, an | to help on to the utmost 


ble me fo see, as 


f mv ability the return of the Jews to 
their own iand, for Jaffa is the port of 
Jerusaler [ offered myself to, and 
vas accepted by, the Church Missionary 
Societv. and soon found myself at work 
1 Jaffa 

‘Up to this point my soul's desire 


ively confined to work 


as almost exclus 
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DR. BRUCE GIVES THE STORY OF 
THE CHAIN OF EVENTS WHICH 
LED HIM TO PERSIA 











PERSIA is not always associated in the 
popular mind with missionary enterprise, 
but the work of Dr. Bruce there is, in- 
deed, a wonderful romance, and at the 


ongst the Jews; but when I reached age of seventy-four he still retains the 
Palestine | ind that there was around = zeal which took him to that ancient land 
ve a comparatively small number of as long ago as 1r869. 
Jews, but a very large number of Moslems The turning point of his life was a long 
ind Eastern Christians, almost all of illness caused by a fall froma horse, during 
lom were as much strangers from the which a clergyman said to him, “ All 
venants of promise (having no hope, things work together for good to them 
nd with G as the Jews themselves. that love God. Do you love God?” 
he work the Church Missionary Bruce pondered for a month over the 
Society was directed to all these in question, and in the end found the answer 
bedience to Christ’s com not that he loved God, but 
vand (‘ Pre the Gospel to that God loved him; and 
ery creat and whilst ~ that truth, revealed to him 
y love to t Jews nevel ” * then, has been his comfort 
‘ one less. mv love ever since. Towards the 
ull the ld’ grew wider © - close of his terms at Trinity 
ind deepe s I sought to j College, Dublin, he resolved 
read 11 blessed Master's ver y to join a missionary prayer 
tsteps His own Holy € meeting, for he thought, ‘* As 
Land, and craved trom Him I am resolved not to be a 
that some measure of that missionary, I ought at least 
same mind might be in me to do all I can to help those 
vhich was n Him. who are missionaries.” The 
lime vent on, work first time he attended the 
Ss it thickened round me, meeting he left his Bible 
eepened in my _ soul the , behind in the student’s room 
nviction nly of the THE REV. OR ORUCE in which the gathering was 
ecess e work—to1 held, and, returning for it 
e wound me without in the afternoon, made the — untance 
st S f its obligation, and of the student himself, who said, ‘‘ How 
thie nee { the presen e ot do vou know it is not God’s will that you 
Christ ar ultimate success. The should be a missionary yourself ?”’ 
message did not return void; many Jews, That question,” says Dr. Bruce, ‘“* was 
Mosk upt Christians accepted polished shaft from God’s own quiver, 
the offer of salvation, saw Jesus by faith, and I could not extract it from my heart. 
| were ed I wrote to my parents, who, at that time 
Nothir id have induced me to were well nigh ruined by the Irish famine, 
bandon my task, to which God's call was that I should be unable at my ordination 
SO Clear, al Which His promises were to declare that I believed that I was 
So lavishly fulfilled, had not the doctors called by the Holy Spirit to the ministry, 
Crust me to return to Palestine.” unless I was willing to go wherever the 


y, 


—_<-— 
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Holy Spirit might send me. Three of 
my brothers had already gone to seek 


new homes in Australia, and my parents 
replied that it would break their hearts 
if I left them a The offer of a curacy 


Iso. 
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by an aged rector, a cousin of my father, 
seemed to them a providential call tor 
me to stay at home and be the support 
old age. The living was a very 
good one, and the patron was a triend 


ot thei 


of the family. 
“In great trouble I turned to Mark x. 
Phe Saviour seemed 


29-30 for guidance 

to say, ‘Give up your parents, brothers 
ind sisters for My sake. and I will give 
u others in thet place.’ I rebelled 


against this interpretation of the passage. 
The Spirit of God 
thei 


rive 


and praved for light 
1 to say, ‘If God changes 
and them willing to 
ou up, they will be sharers of the blessing 
and you will receive them back a hundred- 


, va 
seeined 
1 


nearts makes 


fold The very next morning a work ot 
grace began in my family without any 
effort on my part, and the promise has 


hundreditold 


now been fulfilled to me a 

On May 20th, 1857, I offered mysell 
to the Church Missionary Society My 
letter was lost, and tor months I received 
no answer. I resolved, however, that I 
would not write again, thinking that, 1 

were God's will that I should be a 
missionary. the letter would be found 
\fter seven months of anxious waiting 
the letter was indeed found, and the 


inswer to it reached me on December 


20th, 1857. In the meantime every diffi- 
ity to my going abroad had been re- 
moved, and on October 4th, 1858, I set 


m field in the Punjab 
vears I was at an out 
I i, where I built the 
mission school, and laid the tounda 
tion of the in Which [ hoped 
to spend the remaining years of my lite 


age vevel 


rmy first 
For the first three 


station at Narow 
] 


MISSI 


mussion hous« 


man proposes and God dis- 


‘ for in Mar 1862, that prince 
umong missionaries, the Rev. Valpy 
I nch alte irds Bishop of Lahore 


volunteered to head a new mission to the 
Mohammedans of the Derajat and 
request | is ordered by the Com- 
mittee of the Church Missionary Seciety 
to leave Narowal and join the new mission 
It was hoped that. as Derajat lay on the 
Hindustan 
population was partly Indian and partly 


and as the 


I 
\ighan, the mission might be the means 
pening the r the Gospel into 
the strongholds Islam in Central 
Asia. French was soon obliged, by ill- 
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health caused by overwork, to leave for 
England, and it was my privilege to build 
the first mission house and schools in 
Dera Ismail Khan, Sheikh Bud-Deen. 
and Bannu. For six years I worked among 
the Afghans through the medium of the 
Pashtu language, but towards the close 
of that period [I began to study Persian, 
believing that by means of that tongue. 
Christ’s Kingdom might best be extended 
to Central Asia 


“In 1868 both my wife and I—I had 
married in 1r&863—had to return on sick 
lurlough to England. When I was pre- 
paring to return alone to India in the 


spring of 1869, I met a stranger who had 
travelled in Persia. and I was led by his 
words to desire to through that 
country on my way back to De rajat. On 
consulting the Rev. Henry Venn, who was 
then Hon. Secretary of the Church Mission- 
that aged 


pass 


ary Society, about this plan 

saint uttered with emotion words which 
have proved propheti ‘Oh, do go t 
Persia,” he said, ‘I am so thankful fot 


this opening. It is one of those things 
we looked for in vain in times past, but 
which God 1s giving us now.’ 

“My own thought was only to spend 
some months in Persia, distribute copies 
of Henry Martyn’s translation of the 
New Testament, and study the language 
I had no intention of seeking an opening 
for a new mission there. Yet the words 
of Henry Venn naturally me some 
hope that such might be the will of God 
for Persia, with permussion 


gave 
ind I set out 
to sp nd one vear there 
\bout ar later my wife joined me 
in Persia, and my stay there was prolonged 
for a season ; but in March, 1872. all hopes 
that the Church Missionary Society would 
there had passed 
were making preparations 
Dy rajat, when a letter was 
Henry Venn, which led to 
the Persian Mission 
a revision of Henry 
the New Testa- 
where you are. 


a \¢e 


undertake a mussion 
away, and we 
to return to 
received trom 
the foundation ot 
‘Tf you can 
Martyn’s translation of 
ment,’ he wrote, ‘ stay 
If not, proceed to Derajat 

* At that time it took five or six months 
to get an answer toa lettel irom London, 
and my decision must be made 1m one 
month. My wile and I carried our anxiety 
to God in prayer. In the month of April 


make 
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nine Mohamme- 


dans, all intelligent THE REV. J. 





SIBREE GIVES THE 


field, and _ writes 
from Madagascar as 








and respectable INTERESTING STORY OF HIS GOING follows : 

men, sought bap- TO MADAGASCAR ‘Next week it 
tism at my hands, will be forty-four 
and, feeling con- years since I left 


vinced that that was the answer, we 
hired a house for another year in Julfa, 
asuburb of Ispahan, and waited for in- 
structions from the committee. 

“Through lack of funds the response 
was unfavourable, but it arrived too late 
to allow proceed to Derajat that 
vear. Before the answer had reached 
Ispahan a terrible famine had broken out 
in Persia, and the Govern- 
ment made no effort to 
lieve the wants of the perish- 


us to 


re- 


ing thousands. Again God 
was found to be a very 
present help in trouble, and 
luring the winter of 1871-72 
money flowed in as fast as 

could distribute it. 

The work of a famine 

relief officer in a_ strange 
land, without any help from 
the Government, was a most 

ficult one, but we found it 
the very best preparation for 
i translation of the Word of rm 
God. 1 revisions of the arenes: 
New Testam«e nt were carried 
out, an in translation of the Old 


it was completed aiter twenty 
years of labour on December 6th, 1892; 


In 1875 Persia had been added to the 
Church Mi nary Society's list of mis- 
sions, and more converts from the Crescent 


+ 


) the Cross were made there than in all 


ther missions to all other Mohammedan 
lands put together. We laboured alone for 
eleven years, but there are now upwards of 
hity mal | female European labour- 
ers there, and I 
+ Bot by ee ae ee 

that three times 67°" AeA#A*® 
“fl — . nuld OR AKL ober 02 
lhe London Missionary Society has had 
history, the romance of which would fill 
volume | the work of James Sibree of 
\ntananar Madagascar, would make 
- ol the most enthralling chapters of 
those volumes. He is still in the mission 





t Vaull and Fox.) 


J. 


England to come to Madagascar, and I 
think the circumstances which led to 
that are not without some interest, as 
showing how wonderfully seemingly small 
matters lead to important results, and 
influence and alter our lives. 

“I must premise that in 1863 I was 
in the office of the Local Board of Health 
at Hull, my native town, as assistant 
surveyor, and that from my 
boyhood I had always been 
interested in architecture, 
although I had been articled 
pupil to a civil engineer, Mr. 
James Oldham, M.I.C.E., of 


Hull. This gentleman was 
an old friend of my father’s 
(the Rev. James Sibree, for 
sixty years a minister at 
Hull), and for many years 
Mr. Oldham and my father 
had been co-secretaries of 
the local auxiliary of the 


London Missionary Society 
in that town. That year 
(1863) happened to be the 
fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of that auxiliary, and the Hull 
friends were anxious to make the June 
meetings specially interesting and a means 
of awakening fresh interest in missions. 
The Rev.W. Farebrother, deputation secre- 
tary of the London Society, accordingly 
came to Hull to take part in the gatherings, 
which were very stimulating and well at- 
tended. It also happened that Mr. Old- 
ham had been summoned to London to 
give evidence before a Parliamentary 
Committee, with reference to some Bill 

docks or railways, I believe—and, much 
to his disappointment, had to attend the 
Committee on the very week of the special 
meetings of the Hull auxiliary, and was 
in London for the purpose on the Sunday. 


SIBREE 


On Monday morning he went to the 
House, but found that for some reason 


or other the Committee had been post- 
poned for a few days. He immediately 
thought, ‘If I lose no time, I can 
catch a train and be in Hull in time tor 
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this evening’s meeting, the chief one of 
the week ; 

“He sped as quickly as possible to 
King’s Cross, and reached Hull late in 
the afternoon, going immediately to the 
house of the treasurer of the aunilary, 
vhere the committee and the munisters 
ind the deputation were having tea 
After a few minutes Mr. Oldham heard 
Mr. Farebrother saying, ‘ We are trying 
to find some young architect to go out to 
Madagascar, and design and superintend 
the memorial churches. We hoped young 
Slater would consent, but he is deter- 
mined to go to India, and we feel in a 


difficulty about it Mr. Oldham imme- 
diately said, ‘1 know someone who would 
be the man tor you ur secretary’s son, 
my old pupil, James Sibree.’ Mr. Fare- 
brother replied ‘ Indeed what does he 


Mr. Oldham gave 
him some further information about me 
ind Mr. Farebr thet sata. ~ Well, ] will 
tell Dr. Tidman (the foreign secretary) 
hat you say when I go back to London.’ 
In the evening, after the meeting, my 
‘Jem, how would you 
’ | was rather 

I think I should 

: 0 My father said, ‘ If 
you really think you would like to go, 
[ believe there is a possibility of yout 
ing so,’ and then he told me of the 
»meeting. A few days 
afterwards I received a letter from the 
Mission House, asking me to go up to 


father said to 


scar ? 





London t meet the secretaries, and it 

iS th a strange feeling of excitement 
that I went to Blomfield Street, and saw 
the officials. Dr. Tidman and the Rev 
EK. Prout. After a little conversation, in 
vhich they asked me what I had been 





} 


loing, and looked at some of my drawings 
ind inquired whether I did not wish also 
to do some spiritual building, they told me 


In a very short time I was recalled 
ind Di lidman said, ‘ The directors 
have left the ch ng of the architect for 
the memorial churches in our hands; so, 
if you decide to go, you may consider 
\ irself ippomted to Madagascar.’ I felt 
G s hand was leading me in this. and 
accepted the call. I need not detail here 


Next month other missionaries will relate how they were led into the mission field 


how, in several particulars the way was 
made easy for me to go, by my younger 
brother being able to fill my place, and 
so release me from my engagement at 
the Board of Health. 

‘My parents felt it an honour and a 
privilege to give their eldest son to 
missionary work. And for myself, I may 
say that I never had a doubt that God 
had called me to Madagascar. Within 
two months of my meeting with the 
secretaries, | was on my way out. I may 
add here that, although the building of 
the memorial churches was a very serious 
and arduous task, I began Sunday school 
work as soon as I could talk the lan- 
guage ai little, and then commenced 
preaching 

“ T beheve my call to the more distinct 
and definite missionary work was as clea 
as the first appointment as missionary 
architect. I had very urgent entreaties 
from the congregations whom I had in- 
structed here, by preaching and Bible- 
class work, to return and be their mission- 
ary. I was strongly urged by my brother 


missionaries to return to Madagascar 


On reaching England I was asked by 
the directors of the London Missionary 
Society to become one of their permanent 
staff in this country 

* T can say with the utmost confidence 
that every year I become more deeply 
convinced of the absolute necessity ot 
missionary work, if this world is to be 
made the Kingdom ol l. 
that missions are not only the great 
means of spiritual blessings to mankind 
but that the mission enterprise Is the greal- 
est enlightening. civilising. and benevolent 


wency in the world, and is worthy of the 
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enthusiastic support even of those wh 
do not believe in Revelation and yet 
wish to do good to their fellow men 
Such a work as D1 Dennis's encyclo- 
peedic volumes on * Christian Missions and 
Social Progress’ ought to prove this t 
demonstration, and I wish it could be 


read by 


pee ple 


nny 


all benev lent and humane 
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The Speech 


A Complete Story 


By J. J. BELL 


‘THE lamplight showed the beads of per- 
| the lined and _ weather- 
McBean as he bent over 


spiration on 
beaten brow of Mr 
the kitchen table 


whereon lay several sheets 


of ruled foolscap One of the sheets was 
partly covered with very large writing in 
pencil. Here and there were blurred patches 
whe re the writer had sought to delete a 
word by the simple process of rubbing it 
hard with a moistened forefinger ; in more 
than one instance not only the word, but 
the paper also, had disappeared 

Mr. McBean groaned, wrote a word labori- 
usly, stared at it, and groaned again 

“Marget,”’ he said suddenly, without 
looking at his wife, who, while pretending to 
knit at the fireside, was really watching her 
man with a stealthy but keen interest ; 
Marget, | ve ye spell ‘ unspeakable ’ ? 
Is 't ‘-t-b-l-e’ or ‘- a-b-l-e’ ?” 

“ep 


id Mrs. McBean promptly ; 
and then, doubtfully, ‘‘ or else it’s ‘-2-b-/-e.’ 
re wantin’ to say, Peter?’ 


“I’m sayin’ that it gi’es us a’ the maist 


nspeakable pleesure an’ satisfaction to 
nt him wi’ sich a bewtiful an’ gor- 
geous bookcase, an’ that I’m sure it gi’es him 
the maist unspeakable plecsure an’ satis- 
laction to get it 
‘Say it again, Peter 
Mr. McBean did as requested 
If I was you,”’ remarked the old woman, 
I wud leave oot the bit aboot the meenis- 
ters satisf t Cae 
Mr. McBe threw down his pencil 
a that’s to mak’ the pre- 
sentation / l lemanded crossly 
Ut ul it's you, Peter,”’ she replied, 
othing] 
* Wee 1, his irritation giving 
piace to sheer dejection, “I wish it was 
mebody els Thi speech ‘ll be the death 
me Is 't ‘-q-b-l-<¢ > or ‘-¢-b-J-e’ 2” 
‘Din yersel’ aboot the spellin’ o’ 
T spec body’s likely to see it. But 
ittention to the meanin’, for every- 
ys boun’ to hear it 
Again Mr. McBean groaned. Poor man, 


flattered and gratified 


when first the village chose him to make the 
presentation to the minister, on the occasion 
of the latter’s semi-jubilee ; but as the im- 
portant date drew nearer and nearer his self- 
confidence had steadily waned, and now 
misery and anxiety claimed him for their 
own. The prospect of standing up in the 
church hall before all his neighbours, not to 
mention the minister himself, utterly ap- 
palled him. For a week he had struggled 
with the composition of a suitable speech, 
and had used up at least a shilling’s worth 
of paper and a whole pencil. He now realised 
that he was no farther on than at the start, 
while the fateful evening was barely forty- 
eight hours distant 

“Wud ye no’ tak’ a bit rest, Peter?” 
said his wife, striving bravely to conceal 
her own misery and anxiety. “ Ye'll hurt 
yer brain, if % 

“Rest !”’ he cried, bitterly. ‘‘ Hoo can 
I rest when the event is boomin’ sae near ? ”’ 
(Possibly he meant ‘looming.”) “ An’ as 
for ma brain, it’s no’ that feeble, though it 
kens mair aboot gardens nor speeches.” 

“T didna say it feeble. But ye’re 
pittin’ an awfu’ strain on it, an’ I’m feart 
ye 

“* Aweel,”” he said in a dreary, yet deter- 
mined “the speech has got to be 
made, even supposin’ ma brain explodes on 
the spot.” 

“Oh, 
a grue, speakin’ like that. 
ye’ve wrote, an’ then leave it till the morn.’ 
After the old man read, 
in a mumbling fashion, the lines which had 
mental 
gentlemen an’ frien’s,’ 


Was 


voice 


Ye gi’e me 
me what 


whisht ! 
Read 


whisht, man 


, 


some pressing 


him so much 


Ladies an 


cost 


pain 
” he 
began 
“Wud ye no’ jist ca’ 
his wife mildly suggested 
‘ That wud be ower fameeliar. The gentry 
wudna like it, though they’re few.” 
“Weel, jist say ‘ Ladies an’ gentlemen.’ 


them a’ frien’s ?”’ 


“ Tits, wife! D’ye want the neighbours 
to think I’m makin’ a mock o’ them ? ”’ 
“Weel, weel; ha’e it yer ain way, 


Peter 
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‘Ye dinna need to get huffy, Marget. 

I’m no’ huffy. But I dinna want ye 
to say the wrang thing.” 

“ That’s the reason I’m sayin’ ‘ Ladies an’ 
gentlemen an’ frien’s.’ It includes every- 
body.”’ 

‘Excep’ yer enemies,”’ she said in a poor 
ittempt to be jocular 

‘My! but ye’re pernickety! Is ’t you 
or me that’s to mak’ the presentation ? ”’ 

Mrs. McBean swallowed her natural desire 
for the last word, sighed, and reque sted her 
man to proceed. About five minutes late! 
he did so. 

‘Ladies an’ gentlemen an’ frien’s, it 
gives me great pleesure an’ satisfaction to 
behold ye a’ gethered together on this im 
portant occasion.’’’ (This was a quotation 
from a speech to which Mr. McBean had 
listened some years previously. He now 
wished he had listened more attentively.) 

As each o’ ye has had the pleesure an’ 
satisfaction o’ subscribin’ for this bewtiful 
in’ gorgeous bookcase for oor honoured an’ 
beloved meenister’s simmy-jubilee, ye are 

aware o’ the reason for this getherin’ an’ 
presentation. Ye are dootless surprised an’ 
astonished to behold sich a bewtiful an’ 
gorgeous bookcase for yer money, an’ I’ve 
got to explain that, if it hadna been for 
Maister Drummond gi’ein’ five pound 
five pound !—the bookcase wud ha’e been a 
lot inferior. Ye a’ ken det 

“D’ye think ye should speak aboot the 
five pound frae Maister Drummond, Peter 
put in Mrs. McBean 

‘What wey should I no’ speak aboot it 
he asked with some asperity 

Mrs. McBean found it impossible to ex- 
press her objections, and presently begged 
him to continue 
‘Ye a’ ken,’”’ he resumed, “ ‘ hoo weel 
ff we are wi’ oor honoured an’ beloved 
meenister, the Keverend Maister Shelbrook 


which has laboured amongst us for exac'ly 


ve-an’-twenty yeal He cam’ to us a 
young man, wi’ sma’ experience, but noo 
he iulder an’ wiser We're rale prood o’ 
him an’ his honoured and beloved wife 


in’ faymily He preferred a bookcase to a 


iller teapot, etcetera, his wife’s uncle havin’ 


providet the same din’ to his last will 
n’ testament \y 0, ladies an’ gentlemen 
n’ frien’s, I ari for to say that it gi’es 
us a’ the maist unspeakable pleesure an’ 


atisftaction to present him wi’ sich a bewtt- 
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ful an’ gorgeous bookcase, an’ I’m sure it 
gi’es him the maist unspeakable pleesure an’ 
satisfaction to get it.’ ”’ 

Mr. McBean paused and drew a long 
breath 

“That’s a’ I’ve got wrote,” he said, and 
eyed his spouse as if waiting for her opinion, 

It was slow in coming. Mrs. McBean felt 
that all was not right with the speech, yet 
for the life of her she could not have stated 
definitely what was wrong. 

‘““Ha’e ye set yer heart on speakin’ aboot 
the meenister’s satisfaction?” she ven- 
tured timidly at last. ‘‘ Wud it no’ be 
best to let him speak for himsel’ aboot that, 
Peter ?”’ 

‘“What’s wrang wi’ me speakin’ aboot 
it? Is ’t no’ the truth?” 

“Ou, ay, I suppose it’s the truth, but——” 

**Oh, onything to please ye! I'll score it 
oot! Is there onything else that’s wrang?” 

‘““Na, na. . . . But I was wonderin’ if 
he wud like ye tellin’ everybody aboot the 
uncle an’ the siller teapot. Ye see——” 

“Onything clse? cried Mr. McBean 
in a voice that seemed to burst from his 
chest 

“Na, na, Peter. Yer speech is rale 


” 


fine— 

“That’s no’ the speech ; it’s merely the 
introductionary remarks.” 

Mrs. McBean gasped, and recovered her- 
self. 

‘‘ Weel, it’s rale fine, whatever It 1s 
But—but d’ye think ye need to speak aboot 
an’ wiser nor 
Mind ye 


the meenister bein’ aulder 
when he cam’ first to the kirk ? 
I’m no sayin’ there’s onything wrang 
Oh, Peter ! ” 

The exclamation was full of dismay caused 
by the sight of the old man crumpling Uf 
the paper and flinging it into the fire. 

‘Oh, Peter!” 

‘IT hope ye're pleased noo ! he said 
lf shamed. ‘* Ye'll mayoe 


resenttul ha 
the meetin’ on Friday th 





explain at 


vech fit to be 5} 


didna conseeder ma s] 
I wash ma han’'s o’ the business 
get some ither body to mak’ the presenta- 
bed.” 


They can 


1 


ee I'm gaun to ma 
‘Oh. Peter !”’ she sighed 
But he refused to return to the subject. ; 
Mr Me Bean le pt badly that night, and 

Mrs. McBean slept not at all Frequent) 

he muttered in hi lee] nd she caught 


such phrases as “ honour d and beloved 













































ika | sure an’ satisfaction,”’ 
rorgveous he — 

yorgeou kease rhe old woman was 
stressed and re afraid. She knew that 
nv never seek the ; 


t that she desired him to 


assistance ot 
pride of her own 
for hi ike, anv blunder 
great 
till 1 lar more she dreaded the 
mind It 


occasion 3 


seemed 
a different man from 
week ago; his old 
tiness had departed from 
tite h id decreased alarm- 
ith aching thoughts 

t 1 and helpless 
and, deeming her 
d himself in silence 
pape pencil 
tf at the kitchen table 


If-stifled groan ¢ scaped 


ana 








That's a’ l've got wrote’, he said, and eyed his spouse as if waiting for her opinion.” 


Later he came to the bedside humbled 
and hopeless. “It’s ower big a job for me,” 
he said despairingly “It bates me com- 
pletely. . . Can ye no’ help me, wife ?” 


“Oh, Peter, I could never mak’ a speech.” 

rry,”’ he implored “IT dinna want 
Friday, Marget. I dinna 
nor yet the meenis- 


to affront ye on 
want to affront masel’ 
ter. Try man, trv! Though I 
angry last nicht, I seen that ye kent mair 
aboot it 

She shook her head 

‘But try,” 
day, when I’m at ma wark 
at nicht we'll 

She shook her head 


wum was 


nor me iry! 

‘Ye've a’ the 
t » be 
togethei 
again ; but 


trvin’; an’ 
try again 
this time 
it $um, she murmured : 


Peter 


looking 


I'll try 


without 
* Weel 


* * * * x 


Mr. McBean had work at a distance that 


day, and did not, as usual, come home at 
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noon. On his return in the evening he found 
his wife in a fiurried state, and, for the first 
time for many years, the evening meal not 
prepared. 
“‘I’m_ vexed 
apologetically. ‘ But I'll ha’e the tea ready 


to be sae late,’’ she said 


in twa-three meenutes.”’ 
“Ts onything wrang ? 
“Oh, na, na! There’s naething wrang,”’ 
a plate fall on the 


floor, where it was smashed to frag 


” he inquired 


she answered, and let 
ston 
ments ‘Oh, me!” she cried, ‘1 never 
done that afore 
**Ye've been thinkin’ ower hard aboot the 
speech,’’ he remarked with a rueful grin, as 
he helped her. to collect the ruins 
“Oh, dinna fash 
Peter,”’ 
“ 
“What 
‘At ony rate, I--I had a try at it. Ma 
han’writin’s awfu’ bad.” 


‘* Let’s see it, wife,’’ he eagerly cried 


versel aboot ver speech 


she said “T’ve got it done for 


“Ye maun get yer tea first 
Never heed the tea. 


co 
ai 


Let’s see ma 
Spee 

But she was tirm It was not until the 
meal was over, the dishes washed, and the 
kitchen tidied, that ic let him have the 


shects of fools ip 


He read them over with a critical ai 
whil she re irded im uneasily 

ale no’ bad ie Observed at last I 
didna think ye that clever write I 
think maybe I'll be able to pit thi into 
shape The chief fau’t is that ye dinna 


say enough aboot t meeniste! I'll need 


to butter him up a bit 


‘Oh, but, Peter she said nervously 
“d’yve think he wud like that? He n 
iwfu’ modest man, ye ken Ye wudna like 
to be buttered up versel’ afore the con 


pregation 
That’s true ; but it's the correc’ thing to 


itter up meenisters at social getherin 
Still, the speech ye’ve made, Marget, is no’ 
e bad, an’ I'll k’ the best I can o’ it 

Once more Mr. McBean fell to with hi 
pencil He soon found, however, that he 
could make little improvement on the oris 
inal manuscript nd finally contented him 
elf with copying it out and spelling a few 


of the words differently 
That night he slept 


was restless, and the following day she con 


oundly, but his wife 


plained of her old enemy. rheumatism Mr 
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McBean had to go to the presentation gather. 
ing alone. 


* +” * 7 * 


He returned swelling with importance 
glowing with satisfaction 
* Weel, 
Marget asked unsteadily 
‘Splendid, jist splendid! I was re 
ceivin’ compliments for the rest o’ th 
Maister 


gi’ed the five 


Peter, hoo did ye get on? 


evenin’. Drummond—him that 


pound—said it was th 
natest speech ever he heard.” 
* Did the 


Deed, ay! An’ nae wonder! 


meenister seem pleased ?” 
The aj 
plause was tremendous, as they Say in the 
papers.”’ 

Mrs. McBean gave a sigh of relief. 

\n’,”’ continued her husband jauntily 

‘I’ve been requested to deliver a speech at 
the Oddfellows’ 

‘Oh, Peter 


Promise me ve'll nevel never mak’ anither 


getherin’ next month— 
promise ye'll no’ dae it 


speer h 
‘* Hoots, wife! It’s the first plunge that 
the warst I’ve contidence in masel 
I could face ony audience in the warld 
Then he saw that she was very serious 
But even then he would not give the promis 


desired If folk enjoyed his speech-making 


why should he refuse to pleasure them ? 

By the morning, however, his enthusiasm 
had cooled considerably 

I:fter a’,.”” he remarked asually 


I think I'll gi’e 
I'll rest on ma laurels, as 


breakfast 
fyin’, Marget I 


he sayin’ 1 


ip the speech 


She could scarce speak for thankfulness 
but she managed to say: “Is that 
promise, Peter Ye see, I—I’m gettin 
ower auld for the——the excitement.” 

‘Havers!’ he said, laughing. “ But its 
a promise the same 


After he had gone to his work she sal 


uvwhile by the hearth in unusual proceed 


ing tor het n the daytime But the re 
action had been a severe on 

: and fror 

hKousin rerself at last, she rose and 


a drawer vihich he unlockee 


papel She opened it and glanced ove! 
the lines of small, clear writing. Then si 
pl iced it on the fire and wate hed it burs 

“Oh.” she sighed, ‘‘ he’s a kind man, the 


i, 


1 took ad folds 


meenister: but, though it was to save @ 
life. I could never ask him to write anther 
Peter 


spec h tor 











1 find delight in it 


ents might prove weari- 
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Doll Dressing for Zenana Missions 


By E. R. 


which may be used as 


oO! mission 


a real and needed help 


a deligitful 
home. 
children or 


whereas 


cncouraging 


and by teaching 


be useful to 
putting In 


id buttonholes 
happier work than 
over one long, weary 


ke ep the dolls 


fre sh 


a certain 


helpers (and 
plight once) 
dolls to 


their benetit 





BANHAM 


thing (3) They should not be made of 
wax, for wax melts quickly in hot countries. 
Neither should they be ‘‘ nigger dolls.” 
The clothes should be made to be taken 
off and put on again. Dresses of brightly 
materials are most in 


Woollen goods do not answer so 


coloured washing 
favour. 
clothes moth is a trouble- 
A little hat or bonnet is 
. highly prized addition. 

The dolls should be from about nine to 


well, because the 
some pest in India. 


twelve inches long, and sufficiently alike 
to avoid jealousy. For the same 
reason it is better not to dress some very 
elaborately and others very plainly ; and it 
is more helpful, if the work be taken up in 
earnest, to spend the time in dressing two 
pretty rather than 
one on a very elaborate plan. 

Yet the dolls are highly prized, and there- 
fore are worth Many a little 
English girl smashes her doll very quickly, 


causing 


dolls in simple styles 


dressing well. 























but the Hindoo 
girls and women 
regard their dolls 


as treasures rather 
than playthings, 
take the 
care ol 


and 


greatest 


them, so that aiter 
many years of 
proud possession 
they are as fresh 
and pretty as at 
first. 

Women? Yes 
even the Hindoo 


women love to have 
dolls, for their life 
is so different trom 
that of an English- 
monot- 

oiten 
unspeakably dull 
and sad, that any- 
thing that brings a 
sleam of brightness 


woman, SO 


onous and 


is welcome 

















DOLL 





WHICH 





And to the 
younger Hindoos 
1S EASILY ORESSEO to the poor little 
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ild bride, taken away from school, home 
and friends, shut up in a dreary zenana 
when ten or twelve years of age, or even 
earlier, practically a prisoner for the rest 
of her life—no outgoing and little incoming 

a doll must indeed be a boon! No wonder 
the missionaries are so eager to have a good 
supply ! 

The dolls in the illustrations are very 
suitable for the 
quently used They are made of ordinary 
china, with black heads, nine and a half 


purpose—the kind _ fre- 


inches in length, and cost twopence each 


Some missionaries k for a larger doll 
having hair, costing out sixpence; but 

xpence each, and little extras, such as 
shoes and lace, make the cost too much 


particularly for girls wl 
is limited So it a good thing that 
1 too, and if prettily 


vell as the more 


1iose pocket-money 
cheaper dollies are like 
dressed they look nearly 
expensive ones But even when some of 
the dollies are clumsily dressed, we should 


nember that they may have been done 


remembl« 


by little people whose hearts were full of 
love prompting their unskilled hands, and 
are therefore more likely to be approved by 
the great and tender Master we work for 
than are some of the prettier figures It is 
the motive that //e prizes 

Yet it is good to do all our work as well 

possibl and both giver and receiver 
find pleasure in a dainty, well-dressed doll 
lhe lady missionary too! She likes to have 

good and _ tasteful specimen of needle 
work to show the zenana women and girls 

an English production And if the 
dolls are used as prizes (or rather gifts) 
n the schools, they are in a sense exampk 
f how needlework should be done. 
want to turn out dollies 
rhich strike the happy medium between the 
very elaborate and the anything-will-do 
types, and, not despising the work of the 
little ones who are willing and eager but 
not so capable the elder doll-dresser 
to encourage and help them in acquirins 


The particular ty which are here 
illustrated have not been chosen as patterns 
to be alw followed, but because they are 
imple, pretty, and easily copied. Individual 
taste and capacity will iggest variety 

First, the doll with the frill round the 
ottom of her dre (lig. 1) 


number three combi 








nations, petticoat, and dress—or, including 
the bonnet, four. 


The combinations are not usually made 


to take off, though that can be managed 
simply |} hy 
neck with lustrine instead of cotton, Jeay. 
ing ends to be drawn up and tied. In that 
case the join of the lace could be at th 
back of the neck instead of on the shoulder 

When the little garment is cut out, and 
turned inside out, the seams 


before it is 
should be run together. If it is crumpl 
by the turning, iron it; the use of an iro 
whenever it is needed adds ereatly to dolly’s 


daintiness and fresh, new look. Then tur 





| 
\ 
\ 
a | \, 
} 
| 


FIG. 2.—DOLL’S COMBINATIONS, REDUCED SIZE 


Full size should measure : a to a, 7inches; 6 to b, 1} inche 
¢ to ¢, 73 inches; d to d, § inche ¢ to ¢, 3 inches; / to! 


down, rough edge inside, the neck, sleeves 
and knee a narrow turning, Just once, ! 

twice like a hem hen run round thes 
turnings narrow Valenciennes lace (price 4 
halfpenny or three farthin a yard). Let 
the joins of the lace be on 
the neck, under the arms for the sleeves 
at the inside seam at the knees—that 1s t 
neatest way At the sleeves and knees tht 
garment can be drawn up, joined and fas 
tened eff, either before or after putting It om 
the doll; but before these finishing touches 
are put to the neck dolly must be dresst 


+on 
cotton 


‘ 


Let the neck 0 


in her combinations Use strong 


and fasten off securely 


by running the lace on round the 








the shoulder tor 












































i. wen ae 








low. drawing it up just sufficiently to cover 
the body part ol the doll. 


The petticoat does not need much descrip- 


j tion 
t and a half « 
: for making it 








than a clos¢ 





A strip eighteen in hes long and six 
ep will be a good size to cut 


or a full petticoat is prettier 


ne, and makes the dress set 





OF DOLL’S DRESS, REDUCED SIZE. 
atoa, 18 inches; btob, 83 inches ; 


¢ to ¢, 64 inches 


ke a half-inch hem and two 


ther it in at the waist, not 


titches, or it will be difficult 


gathers to the little band. 


narrow tape or a tiny button. 


wuld be rather full, because 
the long, narrow look these 
rh a full dress is certainly 

nt with material. Very 
tuffs can be bought at the 


ometimes as cheaply as a 


rthings a yard, and a yard is 


| 
| 


lb 
z SLEEVE PATTERN 


ato a, 4 inches; b to b, 6 inches 


} 
che 


s two, three, or even four 


ven is planned for one oft 
; or muslins If a thicker 
it must not be cut so full 
leaving an opening of about 
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two inches, then hem this opening round. 
Make a narrow hem and two little tucks 
round the bottom of the dress. Ifa sewing 
machine is used, the quickest way is to do 
the hem and tucks first and the back seam 
afterwards. Cut a strip for the frill about 
thirty inches long and two and a half inches 
deep. Join and hem it, and run in one tuck. 
Next, join the sleeves up under the arm, and 
run the arm-holes to the arm-holes of the 
dress. The shape given is rather unusual, for 
the top of the sleeve forms part of the neck ; 
it is both easier and prettier than the 
ordinary method of putting in a sleeve. 

Usually the dress and frill at this stage 
require ironing. Next, turn the top of the 
frill down and gather it. Stitch it on, 
pinning the half of the frill to the half of 
the skirt to make the regulating of the 
gathers casy 

Turn down the bottom of the sleeves, and 


A“ \ 
1 ‘ 
' } 
~! oot ~ 
=! oe er ~ — . 
IZ - . 2 
\> S 
Is = xiii: ies in ae aera s 
~t furn in =| 
; 1 ~| 
‘ 1] 
bli a Se 
a c 
FIG. 5.—-BONNET PATTERN 
Full size should measure : atoa, 3} inches; 6 to b, 8} inches 
¢ toc, 24 inches. The dotted line at the top is for cutting 


the bonnet for doll No. 2, 


gather them round twice with strong cotton 
as shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 4. Let 
the two rows of gathers be about an eighth 
of an inch apart 

Now turn down all round the top of the 
dress (neck and sleeves), and run it twice 
to match the latter, not too far away from 
the edge, or the neck will have a clumsy 
look. Fit the dress on and pull the gathers 
up to the right size so that the lace on the 
combinations will show above them, making 
the one piece of lace form a pretty finish 
to combinations and dress too. Then fasten 
off. sew on a tiny hook, and make a little 
loop. The lace at the sleeves can be 
carefully pulled out to show like that at 
the neck 

The bonnet is a little difficult to describe, 
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and perhaps t make, for the first time; The rest ot t 
ut 1t 1S qui¢ kly and easily done when once as the one d 
the knack is ned, and is certainly the is not so close 
part of the whi le outfit which will give cut rather dee 
most pleasure to both worker and receiver. line in Fig. 5 

[urn it in each side as shown by the 


A few stitche 
back of the 


Phen turn down the 
Gather 


dotted line in Fig 


into shape after the bonnet is on the do 















he dress is exactly the same 
esc ribed The bonnet 
fitting as the last, but is 
per, as indicated by the dottes 
The fulness is pulled up 


above. 


Se 


s here and there to catch th 
frill to the head make it se 





























front rather more than an inch deep | 
through both thicknesses, as shown by the very prettily. - 
curved line, letting the gathers be an inch Another pretty little bonnet can be mad : 
from the edge in with a strip of em- 7 
the widest part broidery just larg 
Draw up and fasten cnough to fit roun ; 
off to the right siz the doll’s hea | 
for going round tl Puritan style, wit 
doll’s face Now another longer str 

turn the little bor of material gat 

net wrong side out ered ontoit. Th ‘ 
double it and gather up at tl ; 
rather the V back like the first 
edge together f bonnet. But this . 
th ack Di style is better suit , 
them up tl tly for the larger dolls | 
ind fast ( with hair ; for t 

Fasten the two china ones It 1s 

orne!r of th little too small an 
bonnet back close. 

little ind if If the dolls fror 

too large 1 any working parti 

the neck t t are sent abroa 

in as needed direct, and not 

Finish ot handed to a mis 
ribbon i sionary society, It 

vhite 1 is well to remember 

inch la quart the heavy cost o! 

wide w used carriage Boxes 

t Lin ] forwarded to a mis 

Fasten the ribbon ionary should a 

at each corner and F 6.-ANOTHER DOL D ERING ROM ways be carriag 

it the top ot t tee paid and towards 
bonnet lea the cost of transit 

tri to tic retty be t ie Side each helper may be ked to contribute some- 

The other doll 1 trated ditt only thin Int ation about packing, etc., cal 

| tly fi t t Phe dre t il vs be obtained by writing to the head: 

longer and t » full ut, in fact, to fit quarter f the missionary societies; aie 

the odd piece used for trimmuin ‘ maller q itities of dolls, not worth the 

Phe lace the skirt, the top tuck xpense of sending abroad by themselves 

I le to the ( ds then i can b ent there to go with others 

that lool | by itself, the lower or to be handed to a missionary 6% 


ibroad 





\" ANDSOME 


a lat coacni 


nan of the most respectable 
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solid-looking carriage, with 


family: the baronetcy 





political caucus, but an old and historic 


was one of Charles 


tvpe, and slim footman whose livery’ the Second’s. 

| oked as if it had been moulded on him Mannering duly admired the scenery, as 

had met Mannering at the small country he viewed it in his drive to the Court, and 

station; and as the pair of overfed horses appreciated the picturesque lodge and the 
ide their leisurely way along the well- great hand-wrought iron gates, when he 

kept roads to Fairleigh Court, Mannering’ arrived at the entrance; and his admira- 

looked about with keen interest tion rose still higher as the carriage rolled 

He ha st come from one of the mush in stately fashion up the avenue, smooth as 
room towns of Western America; and to a billiard table, and stopped at the bottom 
his unaccustomed eyes this English country- of the broad flight of steps, guarded by a 
side, with its neatly trimmed hedges, rusti couple of heraldic beasts, erect on their 
ottages, smooth meadows, and carefully hind legs, leading to the terrace and the 
rown s S trees, seemed like a large pillared entrance of the historic old man- 
garden sion. 

He had d in London on this, his Sir Godfrey was at the hall door, and 
first visit to England, only a few weeks ago, came forward to meet his guest with a 
nd had been duly impressed by the great- smile and outstretched hand, both in- 

ss—and the littleness—of the Great City. dicative of a genial welcome. 


forward with well-regulated 


‘* Delighted to see yo 


u, my dear Manner- 


eagerness to making acquaintance with ing!” he said, in the frank, unreserved 
English country life, as represented at fashion which Mannering considered one 
Fairleigh ( t, to which he had been’ of the most charming characteristics of the 
invited by its owner, Sir Godfrey Chesney well-bred Englishman ‘Your train was a 
\ had 1 introduced to him at a little late, I’m afraid io 
ishionable gathering at which Mannering ‘“ Twenty-seven minutes and a half,” put 
l—he si ely knew how—been present in the precise American, with his slight 
Sir Godfrey’s invitation had been a and by no means unpleasant drawl. ‘“‘ But 
ial ssing one—Mannering was I'd a good time; your train runs through 
eputed to a millionaire, and he was a beautiful, a pretty, country.” 
reeably astonished at the warmth of the ‘“We hope to show you something better 
( led him by all the society than you saw on your way down,” re- 
ew he met—and he had ac- sponded Sir Godfrey heartily. ‘Come in! 
epted the invitation at once, and with an lea is just ready ; I suppose you have got 
is pleasure which he took no pains used to our sacred meal ? 
to ¢ ul He took Mannering by the arm and led 
houg was well aware that he was him into the hall, where several ladies and 
t of the same “ class’’—the word and eentlemen were standing and sitting about. 
State things it represented had It seemed to Mannering, who had spent no 
‘ t first, but he was beginning small portion of his life in a shack hut 
{ lerst their signi ince he was above a silver mine, as if there was “ quite 
t ¢ sed or made nervous by a crowd,” as he would have put it. 
the prospect ixing with the English Sir Godfrey, still talking in his soft, well- 
t e of their own homes. The bred way, and pausing a moment to intro- 
Wor l racy’ is written advisedly duce Mannering to one or the other, led 
e the Chesneys were no mushroom him to the tea table, where a young girl 
“, Spru from a City hotbed or a was _ presiding attended by a couple of 
*.* Copyright, 1900, by Charles Garvice, in the United States of America 
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grave and subdued footmen. Mannering 
possessed the eye of a photographic camera ; 
and at a glance he saw that she was a very 
beautiful girl of the brunette type, slim and 
also noticed het 


graceful His quick eye 


attitude and a certain stateliness 


erect 
which 
pride 


possession of hi 


though gracious enough, indicated 
either of the 
birth and exalted position 


hand 


spirit or based on the 


She smiled as she gave him her 
long in shape, but exquisitely formed ; but 
there 


ind in the 


in the smile 
him 


was a certain coldness 


eves with which she studied 


for a moment before she returned to her 


Mannering 


duty with the cups and saucers 

took his tea from one of the footmen, who 
bore it on a silver salver and ai slice of 
bread and butter from his fellow servant 


in modest American fashion 


ind drew back 


to the log fire which burned in an immense 
stone cavity, for it was early autumn and 
the evenings were chilly 

Presently he got into conversation with 


some of the men and women, who one and 
all wanted to know his impressions of 
England Mannering had to talk, though 
he was not particularly fond of 
while he talked in his 


doing so ; 


and slow drawl 


which seemed t ifford his listeners a 


peculiar satisfaction, Pauline Chesney, al 
engaged in 
list- 


and glanced now 


though she was presumably 


lady beside her 


conversation with 


ned 


ened ; and as she lst 


and again at the tall, well-knit figure and 
keen, rather sharply carved face, she knew 
that the American would be popular 

ller conjecture vas quite an accurate 
one; for before half an hour had passed 
the party at the Court had, so to speak 


taken Mannering into its charmed circle ; 
ind when he had gone upstairs to his room 
there was a nsensus of opinion in his 
1 oul 

Mannering dressed, as he did everything 
cl quick when he returned to 
the hall the others had not come down 

lt nly ts of the stately place 
ve i | nd stretched on the 
bear-skin before the tire and a little girl 
I n evel k of white silk, with 
her hair down het ick She was a pretty 
child, and she id perched herself on the 
to] fa ( oak chest, with her 
long, white silk-covered legs embraced by 

r equally | lender arms 


chest as he came across 
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the hall, made him the little bow appro- 
priate to a child of her age, and said de- 
murely enough, though her eyes swept over 





him with a child’s frank but all-embracing 
scrutiny : 
‘“How do you do, Mr. Mannering ? 
Mannering held out his hand and said 


with a smile : 
“You’ve got my name all right; what 


” 


Is yours ¢ 


‘I saw it on one of your trunks,” she 





said. ‘*My name is Sybil Chesney. I'm 

Auntie Pauline’s niece. I'm staying here 

You come from America, don’t you?” 
“Guilty, my lord,’’ said Mannering. 


She considered for an instant, then smiled 
up at him with swift comprehension. 
‘I’ve read a good deal about America 
“1 think I should like to go there 
could take 

Mannering promptly 
** Thank that’s very kind of you 
demurely “Did you ever shoot 


she said 


1 wish | you,” responded 


you 
she said 
a grizzly bear? ”’ 

I’ve three to my credit,” he replied 





She regarded him with obviously 
creased interest 
That’s a great many,’’ she remarked 


- 





‘I’ve never read of anybody shooting m 
than one You have any lions over 
there, do you ? 
No; it's the 
Mannering 
with so complete a com- 





don't 
only thing we haven't 
got,’’ drawled 

She laughed 
prehension that Mannering, whose sense ot 
humour was as keen as a razor, warmed 
towards her 


“Were 


island ?”’ she asked, after a 


+ 


you ever wrecked on a desél 


pause, during 
which she had surveyed him with emphati 
satisfaction and approval 

I’ve been wrecked in a_ yacht 
fashionable watering place 
to swim ashore into the midst 


dressed in their | 


outside a 
forced 
of a fashionable 
clothes ; and 


1 good deal 


Was 
crowd 


between you and me, thats 


worse than anything Robinsot 


Crusoe went through 


She laughed, and, sinking on the beat 


{ childhood’s unstudied 


Im one ot ni 


eved the dog’s willing 





skin 
ful attituce Ira 
on to her lap 
Are you 
Yes said 
little girls 
kinds of animals.” 





fond of dogs she asked 
Mannering 


, / 
when they’re nice—ane @ 


‘“and of horse 


cats 
the other 











f 





“There was a certain coldness in the smile and in the eyes with which she studied him . 
before she returned to her duty with the cups and saucers.” 


‘Should you call me nice? she asked 
gravel 

‘Well, I don’t know much of vou,” 
eplied Mannering with a gravity which 


matched her own ; 


were ni nice 


‘but I should say you 


enough.”’ 


= 


n you know me better, you 
nice,’’ she said demurely. 


Well, I think I shall,”’ said Mannering. 


I’ve a kind of idea we shall be friends, 
Miss Sybil ought I to call you Miss 
Chesney 

No; Aunt Pauline is Miss Chesney,” 
she replied, with the air of one giving in- 
I iti which should not have been 

I see he said. ‘“‘I’m not very well 
up In these things I’ve lived most of my 
ul on t top of a hill, a thousand miles 

( re and where they don't 
leal these ce distinctions.”’ 

Phat very tunny, but very interest 
in nented quaintly. “I> sup 








pose you call each other just ‘ William,’ or 


‘Smith,’ or ‘ Jones’ What is your Chris- 
tian name, Mr. Mannering ? There were 
only initials on the trunk.”’ 


**My name is Standish Joshfield Manner- 


ing ” he said 


* Joshfield! Why did they call you 
that?” 
““T don’t know,” he replied drily. “ It’s 


been the desire of my life to meet the god- 
father who gave it to me, and ask him what 


kind of joke he thought he was playing.” 


‘You haven't so many names as Lord 
Dulwich,” observed Sybil, thoughtfully. 
‘He has so many that I wonder he can 
remember them He’s the short young 
man with the sandy hau the other men 
call him Dullditch; but I think that’s 
rude—don't you 


Mannering remembered one of the party 
answering to her description, and nodded. 
‘A man is entitled to his proper name,” 


he said 





There was a rustle on the stairs behind 
el ind Sybil, springing to her feet, ran 
ward and seized her aunt’s hand. Pauline 


was exquisitely dressed in a soft silk of 
rose du Barri; and Mannering, as he looked 
it her, thought he had never scen anything 
more lovely or more stately Sybil drew 
her aunt forward in a caressing way which 
showed Mannering that the child was deeply 
attached to the beautiful girl, and ex 
claimed : 


‘* Aunt Pauline, M1 
three grizzly bears, has been wrecked in a 


Mannering has shot 


cht, and lives on the top of a lone 


tain!” 
That’s a pretty good summary olf a 
man’s life said Mannering in his dry way 
Pauline came to the fire her hand 


glittering with diamonds 


the glow of the great | 

I hope you haven’t been worrying Mi 
Mannering, Sybil,’’ she said, in her slow 
lear, and somewhat cold voic 

Not in the very least Mannecring 
hastened to assure het “We've had 
good time, Miss Sybil and I; and I promis¢ 
to be on my best behaviour and win het 
approval.” 

‘Sybil is rather exigent said Pauline 
looking down at the child with an ex- 
pression so loving, so tender, that Manner 
ing was absolutely startled ; but the ex 


pression which had so touched him was but 
fleeting, and the beautiful face instantly 


became cold and self mtained again 


Sybil was puzzled by the strange wor 


fora moment; then iught its meaning 
ind, going impulsively to Mannering’s sice 
leant up against him and said, with childi 
ul 
On but ] like l alreac \unt 
Paul 
Mannering was t ed, and he put hi 
round her a er a little h 
Phat’s the nicest t I've he ad since 





mind me of the htt lin Ame ‘ 
ething | 1 a 
me t ind ~ 
( er! 
Oh vell he trifle | ' 
littl rl at e ow re ( 


regard him and love hi well, just as ve 


dmire and love King Edward. Well, George 
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Washington had paid his visit and was 
leaving, and the little girl of the house ran 
to open the door for him. He put his hand 
on her head and said, ‘ Thank you, my 
little maid; I wish you a better task.’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ said she, dropping a curtsey 
‘to open the door when you come again,’” 

Sybil drew a long breath of appreciation 
and delight 


Oh that’s a 


” 


beautiful story! she 

said “Isn’t it, Aunt Pauline ? ” 
Pauline had been looking at Mannering 

as his eyes were bent on the child, and her 

ize swiftly returned to the fire 

“Very,” she said; ‘‘ but you must run 


away now, Sybil; the dinner bell will ring 


In a moment 

rhe child left Mannering’s side instantly; 
but she 
whispered something in her eat 


paused and, going to Pauline, 
Pauline 
miled and shook her head, and, with a kind 
of regretful glance at Mannering, Sybil ran 
Mannering leant against the 


his strong 


up the stairs 
fireplace, with hands clasped 
behind him, and was silent for a minute or 
two: then he said: 

I suppose it’s very bad manners—form 
you call it, don’t you ?—to wonder what 
Miss Sybil whispered just now ; but I do 
wonder, all the same.” 

Pauline did not remove her eyes from 
the fire; and after a pause she said 
little stiffly and with just a touch of colour 
in the clear ivory of her cheeks: 

e whether she might kiss 
vou, Mr. Mannering.” 

Well he drawled, ‘ you might have 
let her; I don’t suppose it would have 
done me any serious harm.’ 


Phe other folks came trooping down the 


tairs. the bell rang, the butler stood at 
the open door of the dining-root and the 
irty str 1 pairs 
Manne 10 further talk with 
Pauline that t—or, indeed, beyond 
that comprised in the exchange ol a lew 
ommonplace remarks, for a day or two; 
but though he could not talk to her, he 
itch her nd admire her: a cat 
may look at a queen; and his admiration 
ith every hour It is quite possible 
that his regard of her would have been 
contined 1 thie ppreciation one accords 
t beautiful statue or picture but he 
had seen tl it ot that proud face 
and manner ; ie bent over Sybil ; and 



































































Vas 


ran 














he had gathered from that instantaneous 
and transient change in her that she was 
not so cold as she looked 


Mannering became very popular in that 


party of sportsmen He was a dead shot, 
he was as good with the rod as he was 
with the gun, and rode as a man would 
ride who had scoured the western plains 


1 half-broken broncho 
The women also liked him; for, though 
e was not of their class, he possessed a 
tural courtesy which expressed a_ true 
kindlines f heart and a chivalrous regard 
for all womankind. Sybil’s liking for him 
1 rapidly into the warmer plane of 
tlectiol and she was never so happy as 
when s was by his side: and that was 
ery often, for Mannering lured her to him 
lid not need much luring—whenever 
it was possible, and completely cut out the 





ther met who loudly proclaimed thei 
ilousy One man only of the party re 

irded Mannering somewhat coldly; and 

naturall for Lord Dulwich was in love 
vith P. and, love being sharp-eyed 


vaS aw that this ‘‘ American fellow’ 
vas, at any rate, attractive to her 

Sir Godfrey was more than friendly with 
im; so much so, that Mannering was rather 
uzzled ntil one day the reason for Su 
Godtrey’s lent partiality was made plain 

somewhat embarrassing fashion 

Somet | gone wrong with Manne 
ng’s l fternoon, and he had returned 


to the house before the other men He 


oked round for Sybil, but, not seeing het 
ted | lf in a favourite arbour of hers 
to which ped she might come. He had 
taken out rar, and was just about to 
] t it Ww n two ladies passed on the 
path ~=behind They were talking and 
Mannerit Id hear them quite distinctly 
t was a certain Lady Winsley 
— 


nection of the Chesnevs : the 
ther was a Mrs. Rowton, a gay littk 


itterbox of a woman It was her voice 
1 tin lle of a sentence, which first fell 

M inattentive cars 

U immensely rich,’’ she was saying : 

h even for these Americans, who all 
seem t ilionaires—-at any rate, those 
ver her I really don’t think 
Pauline could do bettet : for though he ts 
in American, and has probably made _ his 
oney i l or tinned meat, he is really 
very presentable ; indeed quite nicely man 
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nered—and good-looking, too. There’s some- 
thing quite distinguished about him. Yes ; 
Pauline ought to land him at once.” 

Mannering’s ears tingled, and his face 
reddened at this exhibition of vulgarity, 
and he rose to his feet, intending to present 
himself and inflict the discomfiture which 
the silly littke woman fully deserved ; but 
he was a good-natured man, and merciful 
to all women, so he remained, hoping they 
would pass out of earshot. But one of 
them stopped to pick a flower, and Manner- 
ing heard Lady Winsley say : 

“Yes ; it would be a good match, but 
Pauline is so dificile—she is so cold and 
reserved.”” She hesitated and _ sighed 
‘Something will have to be done, and 
quickly ; for poor Godfrey’s affairs are in 
a terrible strait If Pauline does not make 
a good marriage, and at once, there will be 
a crash; the Court will have to be let, 
and—really, I don’t know what will be- 
come of them.” 

“* After all,’’ said Mrs. Rowton, ‘ Pauline 
is a sensible girl; she would not refuse 
Mr. Mannering if he asked her. Why 
should she \s I say, there is nothing 
against him.’ 

‘‘Nothing whatever,’’ assented Lady 
Winsley. ‘Oh, I do hope she will take 
him! It will put everything straight 
just save them from a complete smash up.’ 

““Well,”’ said Mrs. Rowton, “ Sir Godfrey 
has done his best; it all depends on 


’ 





Pauline.” 

They passed on. Mannering was pale 
enough now, and there was a gleam in his 
grey eyes which revealed how deeply he 
had been moved In all business matters 
he was cool and calculating enough; but 
he was capable of swift impulses, and he 
was driven by one now. Chance favoured 
that impulse ; he caught sight of Pauline 
walking along one of the garden paths. 
He flung his cigar away, and muttering to 
himself, ‘‘ I'll prove that woman a liar,”’ 
walked slowly across the lawn to Pauline’s 
side 

She did not hear him until he was close 
to her. for her head had been bent and 
she seemed lost in thought ; and she looked 
up with an almost imp« rceptible start and 
a very slight colour in her cheek. 

I thought you were shooting,” she 
said, in her usual cold way. 


So I was,” he said ; ‘“ something went 




























































grave and subdued footmen 


possessed the eye of a photographic camera ; 


Mannering 


1n t a glance he saw that she was a very 
b tiful girl of the brunette type, slim and 
graceful His quick eye also noticed het 
erect ttitude and a certain stateliness 
whi though gracious enough, indicated 
prid: either of the spirit Ol based on the 
possession of high birth and exalted position 

She smiled as she gave him her hand 
long in shape, but exquisitely formed ; but 
there was a certain coldness in the smile 
ind in the eyes with which she studied him 
for a moment before she returned to her 


duty with the cups and saucers. Mannering 


took his tea from one of the footmen, who 


and a slice of 


his fellow 


bore it on a silver salvet 
br l butter 


read am servant 
in modest 


irom 


ind drew back American fashion 


to the log fire which burned in an immens¢ 
ston ivity, for it was early autumn and 
the evenings were chilly 

Presently he got into conversation with 


f the men and women, who one and 


all wanted to know his impressions of 


England. Mannering had to talk, though 
he w not particularly fond of doing so ; 
and while he talked in his slow drawl 
whi seemed to afford his listeners a 
peculiar satisfaction, Pauline Chesney, al- 
though she was presumably engaged in 
co rsation with a lady beside her, list- 


ened ; and as she listened, and glanced now 


ind again at the tall, well-knit figure and 
keen, rather sharply carved face, she knew 
that the American would be popular 

Her conjecture was quite an accurate 
one; for before half an hour had passed 
the party at the Court had, so to speak 


taken Mannering into its charmed circle ; 





when he had gone upstairs to his room 
there was a consensus of opinion in his 
fave 
Mannering dressed, as he did everything 
el yuickly and when he returned to 
t the others had t come down 
t only o¢ upants of the stately place 
v huge deerhound stretched on the 
be n before the firé nd a little girl 
i ( ning frock ¢ ite silk, with 
he lo her cl She was a pretty 
hild nd had perched herself on the 
t fa < ioned est, with het 
lor white silk-covered I embraced by 


illy long slender arms 


pe d off the chest as he came across 
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the hall, made him the little bow appro- 
priate to a child of her age, and said de. 
murely enough, though her eyes Swept over 
him with a child’s frank but all embracing 
scrutiny : 

‘How do you do, Mr. Mannering ? ” 

Mannering held out his hand and said 
with a smile: ; 


““You’ve got my name all right; what 


Is yours ¢ 


*T saw it on one of vour trunks.” she 
said *“My name is Sybil Chesney. I’m 
Auntie Pauline’s niece I’m _ staying here 
You come from America, don’t you ?” 

“Guilty, my lord,’’ said Mannering 


She considered fot 


an instant, then smiled 
up at him with swift comprehension. 

good deal about America,’ 
‘* I think I should like to go there.” 
take 


‘I’ve read a 


she said 
I wish I could 


you ie sponded 


Mannering promptly 


Thank you; that’s very kind of you,” 
she said demurt ly Did you ever shoot 
a grizzly bear ? ”’ 

‘T’ve three to my credit,” he replied 


She regarded him with obviously in- 


creased interest 


That's a great many,”’ she remarked 


I’ve never read of anybody shooting more 
than one You don’t have any lions over 
there, do you?” 

‘“No; it’s the only thing we haven't 


got,’’ drawled Mannering 


She laughed with so complete a com- 


prehension that Mannering, whose sense of 


humour was as keen as a razor, warmed 
towards her 

** Were 
island ? 


which she had surveyed him with emphati 


you ever wrecked on a desert 
asked, after a during 


she pause 


satisfaction and approval 


+ 


ked in a yacht just 
place 


I’ve been wre 
watering 


outside a fashionable 


was forced to swim ashore into the midst 
of a fashionable crowd dressed in their best 
clothes ; and, between you and me, that’s 


a good deal worse tl Robinson 
throug! 


1, sinking on the 


n anything 
Crusoe went , 


She laughed, an bear- 


skin in one of childhood’s unstudied, grace- 
ful attitudes, dragged th 
on to her lap 
Are you 
T.,"" 
little girls 
the other kinds of animals.” 


e dog’s willing head 


fond of dogs she asked. 


said Mannering, ‘and of horses, 


cats when they’re nice—and all 





“There was a certain coldness in the smile and in the eyes with which she studied him . 





before she returned to her duty with the cups and saucers.” 


Should you call me nice ?’”’ she asked 
gravely 

“Well, I don’t know much of you,” 
eplied Mannerir with a gravity which 


itched her own; “ but I should say vou 
( nice enough 
I hope, when you know me better, you 
will think 1 nice,’’ she said demurely 
Well, I think I shall,’”’ said Mannering 
I’ve a ki idea we shall be friends 
Miss Sybil r ought I to call you Miss 
Chesney : 
N Aunt Pauline is Miss Chesney,”’ 
she replied, with the air of one giving in- 
lation whi should not have been 
et id “T’m not very well 
| t t I've lived most of my 
t ( t fa hill, a thousand miles 
I eve ( ind where they don't 
deal in these nice distinctions.” 
That’s very funny, but very interest 
Ing she mmented quaintly “1 sup 





pose you call each other just ‘ William,’ or 


‘Smith,’ or ‘ Jones’ What is your Chris- 
tian name, Mr. Mannering ? There were 
only initials on the trunk.” 

**My name is Standish Joshfield Manner- 
ing,’ he said 

* Joshfield ! Why did they call you 
that 

**1 don’t know,” he replied drily. ‘ It’s 


been the desire of my life to meet the god 


father who gave it to me, and ask him what 


kind of joke he thought he was playing - 

‘You haven't so many names as Lord 
Dulwich,” observed Sybil, thoughtfully. 
‘He has so many that I wonder he can 
remember them He’s the short young 
man with the sandy hau the other men 
call him Dullditch; but I think that’s 
rude —don't you ?’ 


of the party 
and 


Mannering remembered one 


answering to her description nodded 
‘“A man is entitled to his proper name,” 


he said 
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There v rustle on the stairs behind 
them, and Sybil, springing to her feet, ran 
forward i seized her aunt’s hand. Pauline 

dressed in a soft silk of 


was exquisitel\ 
rose du Barri; and Mannering, as he looked 
at her, thought he had never seen anything 
stately. Sybil 


caressing way which 


more lovely or more drew 
her aunt forward in a 
showed Mannering that the child was deeply 
attached to the beautiful girl, and ex 
claimed : 

‘* Aunt Pauline, Mr. Mannering 
three grizzly bears, has been wrecked in a 
vacht, and lonely 
mountain ! 


epee 
That’s a 


has shot 


lives on the top ot a 


pretty good summary of! a 
man’s lif id Mannering in his dry 

Pauline came to the fire her 
glittering diamonds, outstretched to 
the glow of the logs 

**T hope haven't 
Mannering 
clear, and somewhat cold voic« 

“Not in the 
assure her ** We've 


way 


hands 
with 
great 
you wrving Mz 
Sybil,’’ she said, in her slow 
Mannecring 
had a 


and I promise 


very least 
hastened to 
good time, Miss Sybil and I 


to be on my best behaviour and win her 
approval.” 
“Sybil is rather exigent said Pauline 


child with an ex- 
so tender, that Manner 
startled ; but the ex 


looking down at the 


pression so loving 


ing was absolutely 


pression which had so touched him was but 
fleeting, and the beautiful face instantly 
became cold and self-contained again 

Sybil was puzzled by the strange word 
fora moment ; then she caught its meaning 
and, going impulsively to Mannering’s sic 
leant against him and said, with childish 
candoul 

“Oh, but I like him alread) Aunt 
Pauli 

Mannering was touche ] ind e put his 
arm round her and gave her a little hug 

That’s the nicest thing I’ve heard since 


I landed in England,’ he “You re 
of the little girl in America who 


mind m 


said something almost as 

Tell me about her demanded Sybil 
eager] 

) vell lie said tri ly it 
was little girl at a house where (C,eorge 
Washington was visitins You know all 
about George Washington; we Americans 
regard him and love him vell, just as you 
admire and love King Edward. Well George 
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Washington had paid his visit and was 
leaving, and the little girl of the house ran 
He put his hand 
‘Thank you, my 
you a better task.’ 
dropping a curtsey 


‘to open the door when you come again.’ 


to open the door for him 
on her head and 
little maid; I 
“ves; Sir,” 


said 
wish 


said she 


Sybil drew a long breath of appreciation 
and delight 
“Oh, that’s a beautiful 
Isn’t it, Aunt 
1 been looking at Mannering 


story !”’ she 


” 


said Pauline ? 
Pauline had 
as his eyes were bent on the child, and her 
ize swiftly returned to the fire. 
‘Very,’ she ** but 


away now, Sybil; the dinner bell will ring 


said ; you must run 
In a moment 

The child left Mannering’s side instantly ; 
but she Pauline, 
whispered something in her ear. Pauline 
with a kind 
f regretful glance at Mannering, Sybil ran 
Mannering leant against the 


paused and, going to 


miled and shook her he id, and 
ip the stairs 
with his strong hands clasped 


for a minute or 


fireplace 
and was silent 
two; then he 
‘‘ I] suppose it’s very bad manners 
don’t 
Miss Sybil whispered just now ; 
all the sam«e 
Pauline did not remove her 
and after a 
and with just 
ivory of her 


behind him 
said : 

iorm 
wonder what 
but I do 


vou call it you to 


wonder 
eyes trom 
pause she 


a touch of colour 


said, a 


little stiffly 


in the clear cheeks: 


She asked me whether she might kiss 
vou, Mr. Mannering 

Well he drawled, ‘‘ you might have 
let her; I don’t suppose it would have 
done me any serious harm.”’ 


e trooping down the 
butlet 
room 


The other folks cam 


stairs, the bell rar the stood at 
the open door of the dining and the 


party streamed 1n 1n ] 








Mannering had no further talk with 
Pauline that night ( indeed beyond 
that comprised in the exchange of a few 
( imonplace remark for a day or two; 
but though he could not talk to her, he 
could watch her and Imire her: a cat 
may look at a queet and his admiration 
grew with every hour It is quite possible 
that his regard of her would have been 
contined to he appreciation one accords 
to a beautiful statue picture ; but he 
had seen the melting of that proud face 


and manner as she bent over Sybil; and 
























































he had gathered from that instantaneous 
ind transient change in her that she was 
it so cold as ( looked 


Mannering became very popular in that 





arty of sportsmen He was a dead shot 
1e was as good with the rod as he was 
vith the gun, and rode as a man would 
‘ who had ired the western plains 
a half-broken broncho 

The women also liked him; for, though 
was not f their class, he possessed a 
itural courtesy which expressed a_ tru 
lliness of | rt and a chivalrous regard 
for all womankind. Sybil’s liking for him 
ssed rapidly into the warmer plane ot 
t TIO! and he was never so happy as 
n she was by his side; and that was 
ery often, for Mannering lured her to him 
she did not 1 ! much luring—whenever 
was possibl nd completely cut out the 
men, wl loudly proclaimed thei 
lousy One man only of the party re 
irded Mannering somewhat coldly ; | and 
turall) for Lord Dulwich was in love 
th Paulin nd, love being sharp-eyed 
ware that this ‘‘ American fellow’ 

t t ttractive to he 
Sir Godfrey w more than friendly with 


that Mannering was rathet 

uzzled, unt ! day the reason for Sun 

Godfrey’s e\ t irtiality was made plain 
somew t e1 rrassing fashion 

iw with Manner 


ind he had returned 


to the hou efor the other men He 
ked 1 f Sybil, but, not seeing het 
ited hi i. favourite arbour of hers 
to which | 1 she might come He had 
taken t 1 was just about t 
t it, w two ladies passed on thi 
ith = behi hey were talking and 
Mannerit ! hear them quite distinctly 
M i them was ertain Lady Winsle,y 
listant tor f the Chesneys ; the 
t was Mrs. Rowton, a gay litth 
tterbox of woman It was her voice 
the middl f a sentence, which first fell 
Man ttentive cars 
U l Vv ricl she wa iving 
l ¢ thes Americans, who all 
set to ( t any rate, those 
Oo come er here I really don’t think 
Pauline uld do better; for though he is 
in Ameri nd has probably made _ his 
oney i r tinned meat, he is really 
very present e; indeed, quite nicely man 
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nered—and good looking, too. There’s some- 
thing quite distinguished about him. Yes ; 
Pauline ought to land him at once.’’ 

Mannering’s ears tingled, and his face 
reddened at this exhibition of vulgarity, 
and he rose to his feet, intending to present 
himself and inflict the discomfiture which 
the silly littke woman fully deserved ; but 
he was a good-natured man, and merciful 
to all women, so he remained, hoping they 
would pass out of earshot. But one of 
them stopped to pick a flower, and Manner- 
ing heard Lady Winsley say: 

“Yes; it would be a good match, but 
Pauline is so dificil she is so cold and 
reserved.’ She hesitated and _ sighed 
‘Something will have to be done, and 
qui kly ; for poor Godfrey’s affairs are in 
a terrible strait If Pauline does not make 
a good marriage, and at once, there will be 
1 crash; the Court will have to be let, 
and—really, I don’t know what will be- 
come of them 

After all,”’ said Mrs. Rowton, ‘“ Pauline 
is a sensible girl; she would not refuse 
Mr. Mannering if he asked her. Why 
should she? As I say, there is nothing 

rainst him.” 

‘Nothing whatever,” assented Lady 
Winsley. “‘Oh, I do hope she will take 
him! It will put everything straight 
just save them from a complete smash up.’ 

‘“Well,”’ said Mrs. Rowton, “‘ Sir Godfrey 
has done his best; it all depends on 


Pauline 

They passed o1 Mannering was pale 
enough now nd there was a gleam in his 
srey eyes which revealed how deeply he 
had been moved In all business matters 
he was cool and calculating enough ;_ but 
he was capable of swift impulses, and he 
was driven by one now. Chance favoured 
that impulse ; he caught sight of Pauline 
walking along one of the garden paths. 
He flung his cigar away, and muttering to 
himself, ‘‘ I'll prove that woman a liar,” 
walked slowly across the lawn to Pauline’s 
sick 

She did not hear him until he was close 
to her, for her head had been bent and 
she seemed lost in thought ; and she looked 
up with an almost imp rceptible start and 
. very slight colour in her cheek 

‘I thought you were shooting,” she 
said, in her usual cold way 

So I was,” he said; ‘‘ something went 




















































wrong with the gun—got jammed. May I 
valk \ you 63 

Why, of courst she said, with a smile 
I f surprise, which in reased as 
he noticed the gravity of his face and the 
compression of his lips 

I am glad,” he said, ‘‘ because I wanted 


to say something to you Miss Chesney 


will you marry me ? 


Pauline started, reasonably enough, and 
stopping short, looked at him, and then 
away in front of het He had met her gaze 


so steadily almost sternly, that she was 


subtle influence, as of some 


mastering torce 
N she said, ‘‘I will not; I can 
10t 
His face cleared, the stern lips relaxed 
the grey eves brightened ; he drew a long 
breath one, as it seemed, of reliet She 


was too amazed, for the moment, to be in- 
dignant ; still more amazed when he said 
as if with hearty approval : 


I thought vou wouldn’t; I knew you 


wouldn’t I ought not to have asked you 
but I was driven Never mind I mean 
1OTgive arr 


iid Pauline, het 


face flushed, her eves flashing 
He looked at her for a moment; then 
he said, with a deep note that quivered 
with truth: 
] e you, Miss Chesney I ought to 
have said that at first, I think, but it 
i t necessary I love you, but 


I am quite aware that I had no right to 


o back to the house now ?”’ 


sh¢ b l low VOICc¢ 
They turned, and they were silent for a 
t tv then he uid : 
I suppose I ought to clear out—to go 
It’ ial—isn’t it ?—when a man has 
elf to a lady and been refused 
But I should like to stay my time out 
ther nly two days lIeft—-1f you don’t 
mi 
Pray tay iif you W to she said. 
I I ¢ t min in t ! { 
J rt ] the hall Mannering was 
told that §$ Godfrey w in the hbrary 
nd he went straight thet On his way 
he } } | Mrs. Rowton ind unconsciously 


shot at her a glance of triumph which con 
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siderably puzzled that worldly, feather. 
brained little person. 

*“Oh, come in and sit down,” said Sir 
Godfrey. He looked worried, but he smiled. 
and was brimming over with geniality as 
usual. , 

Mannering leant against a chair and 
looked down, his eyes narrowed to slits, at 
the badgered baronet 

“Do you care to take a good tip in the 
mining market, Sir Godfrey?” he said 
Sir Godfrey gazed at him “Tf so, buy 
Leaping Marias. You can get them for 
ten shillings ; they will be worth ten pounds 
this day fortnight.’’ Sir Godfrey gasped. 
that’s a good firm” 
“and tell 
them to buy as many as they can get, no 


‘*Go to a broker’s 


he pitched a card on the table 


matter how many 
‘* But—but—the money—to buy them 
with - gasped poor Su Godtrey 
Fell them I will answer for you,” said 
Mannering laconically ‘*T will write them 
Don't fail to take my 
tip. You'll sell out when the rise comes 


a line by this post 


of course I'll tell you when 

Without another word he went out 
leaving Sir Godfrey in a profuse perspira- 
tion of excitement and hope 

Phat evening Lord Dulwich announced 
his intention of leaving the Court the next 
morning He looked unhappy, and_ bor 
himself sullenly, and a person ol less acute- 
ness than Mannering would have conjectured 

and rightly—that Pauline had _ refused 


him also. Mannering’s departure took place 


He had searcely spoken to 


two days later 
Pauline, but had seen a great deal of Sybil 


who, in great gricf at the prospect of losing 





him, hung about him mournfully 


I wish you were ing to take me to 
America with you when you go,”’ she said 
‘I suppose you are going soon 

“Yes,” he said, “ pretty soon. I wish 
I could take you with me, but I don't see 
how it could be managed, Sybil 

‘* N—o,.” she said, regretfully, ‘“ unless we 
were marricd I suppose you wouldn't care 


to marry me 
I'm afraid I’m a little too young ” he 
said, ‘‘or you're a little too old ; I’m not 
sure which it is.” 
His departure was accompanied by eencral 
regret It chanced that his leave taking 
with Pauline was made in the presence ol 


Sybil only. The child was crying restrainedly, 
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“ Mannering leant against a chair and looked down at the badgered baronet. ‘Do you care ! 
to take a good tip in the mining market, Sir Godfrey?’ he said.” 


| 
f r aunt's dress. Pauline Mannering did not reply to the letter, ij 
is rather pale, but was quite self-possessed but about a month later he wired to say | 
though her lips quivered perhaps she was’ that he was coming, and arrived at the 
t led by t ld’s distress Court at the usual time. All the visitors 
Good Miss Chesney said Man had gone; the fine weather had broken, 
G ve, Sybil We may meet the sky was heavy with clouds, and the 
the world’s a small place, after all.’ vast hall, warmed and lit with the great 
Sybil stret n tiptoe and whispered burning logs, struck a cheerful note as he 
n Pauline’s ¢ Pauline whispered ** Yes,’ entered it 
» sp to Mannering, threw het Sir Godfrey came to meet him with a lively 
round nd, pressing her wet gratitude added to his usual geniality. 
k nst kissed him in an agony ‘ Thisis good of you, Mannering,”’ he said. 
Mannering caught her up ‘1 can’t tell vou how delighted I am to see 
is arms for moment, then set her vou! You've done me one ot the best 
vn, and, turnit ibruptly, strode out turns one man ever did another I was in 
Manneri1 { regarding the Leaping a terrible hole as regards money, and that 
Marias prove sound one They went day you came to me and gave me the tip ' 
n | ] aid, and for a time I was wondering what on earth I should do.’ 
Sir Godtrey f iltics were vanquished “Did vou tell Miss Pauline ?”’ asked 
He t titude to Mannering Mannering, quite irrelevantly, as it seemed | 
nd come down to. the ‘** No,” said Sir Godfrey \s he answered 
Ci | 


Mm ul re leaving for America Pauline and Sybil came in from outside | 








They were in waterproofs, and wet they 


out all day 
f his coming. Sybil uttered a cry ot joy 


and were not 


sc i 





and ran to him and hugged him 
I said you would come back!”’ she 
cried; “though Aunt Pauline said you 
wouldn’t You see I was right, auntic! 

Isn’t it good and sweet of him ? ”’ 
Pauline merely smiled as she gave her 


hand to Mannering, and told the child to 
go and change her clothes 

“You ought to change yours, Miss 
Chesney said Mannering, as she walked 
to the tea-table ; but she took no notice 
of his remonstrance and poured out some 
tea for him 

Someone called Sir Godfrey away, and 
Mannering and she were left alone 

I wanted to come down badly before I 
went to America he said I hope you 
don’t mind ? 

‘I am very glad she said quictly 


There was a rose tint on her face perhaps 
glow from the fire As he looked 
thought of the mental 

called they 
parte 1; they 


surely she was 


it was the 
at her he 


her he had 


visions oO! 
had last 
iny libels 
thing 
going to 


up since 
were 
the 
beautiful earth ! 
America soon ? ”’ 


just so m: 
most lovely 


Are 


on 


God you 


rettil 1 Sar ple ol y I | 
veather before I leave 2) I the way 
Miss Chesney—it’s a matter of no cons« 
quence, but you may be interested—I hav: 
me a cropper 
She used her eye questionin ly 


| | ive 
was Interested in—most of it. as a 


belonged to m«¢ has dt 


come to 


that the silver has dropped out and the 
vater has come in You wouldn't unde 
tand it, of course ; but it means that I'n 


the 


announcement in 








of-fact, almost cheery, way Her face grew 
al nd her eves opened on him She 
‘ t her breath and set down the cu] 
he w holding ; it rattled nd jarred 
umong its fellows. She stood for a moment 
like a statue, indeed ;: then shx turned and 
ilk towards the stair But suddenl 
she topped and came ick 1 him, and 
tan l beside him, looked at him steadily 
with an expression in her eyes which puzzle 
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aware 


Mannering, but sent the blood to his heart 
with a mad rush. 
‘Must you go in three days ?”’ she asked 


in a very low voice, which quivered. ‘ Can 


you not wait for—a fortnight ? ”’ 

“A fortnight ? Why? he said thickly 
and beginning to tremble—he scarcely knew 
why. 

‘* Because, if you will, I will go with you 
she said ; 


He 1 at her downcast face like 
a man too astonished for speech ; then he 


lookes now 
caught her to him and passionately kissed 
the lips upraised to meet his. 

There was no need for explanations: she 
had been too proud to marry him when he 


was rich—she loved him too well to let 
him go now that he was poor. 

After dinner, as he and Pauline were 
itting, very closely together, in the smaller 


drawing-room, Sybil entered and approached 


them with slow steps and dejected mien 
Mannering held out one hand to her—his 
other was round Pauline’s waist, and re- 


though she made a very faint 
remove it 

Sybil!’ he said ‘* What is the 
Didn’t you see the notice on the 


‘Only happy people admitted to this 


mained there 
etlort to 
“ Hullo 
matte 
door 


room 


Sybil began to whimper as she nestled 
ivainst him ‘Auntie Pauline says that 
you are going to America, and that you 
re going to marry her and take her too 


I think you are very selfish and unkind.” 
Phat all our tribe 


Mannering it’s the matter with 


the badve of ’ said 


vou, anyway ?”’ He glanced at Pauline 
is if askit for permission, and, having re. 
ceived it by an answering glance from her 


what you’re grumbling 
too.’ 


I don’t see 


i that you’re coming 


In America the poor man of to lay is the 
rich man of to-morro and versa 
Mannering was the last individual in that 
o-ahead country to remain poor and 
before long he had found his feet, and $0 
effectually that he soon half-way up 
the ladder of su again. So that Lady 
Winsley and M1 Rowton had the satis 


Chesney 


and 


faction of knowing that Pauline 


had ifter all, married a 


millionaire 























































OUT OF THE LAVENDER 


By P. A. Stay ) 




















































"(LIFE IN CHRIST. 
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Photo: E. H. Mills 
“| have been crucified Ch yet I live ; and 
5 I v \ the flesh I live in faith, the faith w 
H | GALATIAN 20 (RN 


\ THAT shall we do with this passage ? 
How shall we approach it? Shall 
we come to it as guests or as controver- 
sialists, as suppliants or as combatants ? 
The fiercest action at Waterloo was 
fought round about a farm, where the 
fruit was ripening in the orchard, and the 
fields were mellowing for the harvest. 
The farmstead was treated as a battle- 
field, and the ploughshares were beaten 
into swords, and the pruning hooks 
onverted into and the 
blowing corn was trampled in the gory 
clay. And here, too, is a farmstead, and 
the fruit hangs ripe on the branches, 
and the corn is yellow for the harvest. 
How then ? Shall we make it a sort of 
Waterloo, or shall we walk with our 
Lord in the garden “ at the cool of the 
lay ”’ ? 
I would 


as a soldiet 


were spears, 


approach it as a guest and 
I come to feast and not 
to fight. I would ‘sit down under His 
shadow,” and His fruit shall be 
unto my taste.’’ Behind the 
words of my text there are 

riences, the secrets of which lead 
us into the innermost sanctuary of the 
hallowed love and grace of God. And 
therefore I say I rather sing the 
song of the than the 

iny victor whose ecclesiastical enemy 
lies prone on the stricken field. Survey 


“ sweet 
familiar 
tremendous 


would 


harvest-home song 


the field! “Who loved me. and gave 
Himself up for me’! There you have th 
passion of redemption. ‘“‘T have been 

ith Christ t I live.” Ther 
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yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me: and that lif 


} 
I 
hich is in the Son of God, Who loved me, and 


gave 


vou have the mystery of re-creation. “I 
live in faith, the faith which is in th 
Son of God.” There you have the secret 
of appropriation. Such is this scriptural 
farmstead, whose overflowing fields and 
barns it is our privilege to make our 
home 
Why we Shy at Sentiment 

Here, then, is THE PASSION OF REDEMP- 
TION. ‘* The Son of God, Who loved me, 
and gave Himself up for me.’’ But at 
notice an obtrusion which so many 
of our modern thinkers seem to resent 
‘Who loved me.” That is neurotic, 
and we preter the philosophic. It is 
sentimental, and we prefer the mental. 
The light is too glaring, too sensational, 
too perfervid, too sunny, and we prelet 
the cooler and less exciting 
the moon. ‘Who loved me.” The 
emotions are stealing into the mind, like 
a moist Alpine mist rising from the vale 
and mixing itself with the lght of com- 
mon day; and many moderns resent the 
combination; they regard the munistry 
of emotion as deflecting the judgment; 
they prefer desiccated light, dry light, 
light which is absolutely proof against 
the invasion of sentiment and tears. 

And so there are two processes at work. 


once 


radiance ol 


‘ 


There is the desentimentalising of the 
religious life. We shy at sentiment as 
we should shy at known poison. We are 
loud in proclaiming the perils of an 
emotional religion, and we are busy 
draining away the emotions and leaving 
the religion hard and dry. And _ because 




















lesentimentalise, there is a correlative 

















ess. and we depersonalise Personal 

- transformed into diffused energy 
nistering angeis become established 
«+ delicate intimacies are regarded as 
nteraction of psychic force: the per- 
| ns me abstract nouns: 
pers m ent in the’ verb 
es a mere nt of the cosmos, 
h the sa ness of individuality 
Vell. is not all this verv thin. and 
led by infinit eril 2? We all recog- 
se the danget f an emotional piety, 
re are almost equally great dangers 
ty otion is entirely 
sned \ pert t] Irv eve 1s blind 
perfectly «ht eligion has no sight. 
\ ilwavs have 1 learest vision when 
s moisture in the air, and a wise 
sonal sentiment as its appointed 
he of God, and in the 
n of a fruittul intercourse between 

soul and H 

The Grateful Sentiment of a Strong Man 
personal and the emotional have 
eir prominent ministry in the lives 
spicuous saints. It ts certainly 
Paul [he sentence in my text 
S pical of mal more “Who loved 
e,and gave Himself up for me’! And 
ll equally true of Luther Fake his 
mmentar\ tin I pist lk to the 
ns, a \ ll tind that although 
sso martial in its mood. and so severely 
nsistent] lemical, vet the per- 
S absent, and the 
ns are ft ntly stirred like the 
th spring tides. 
n Calvi mse] ecomes emotional, 
tence sentiment lies on tus 
like t ews on the open 
> plates the won- 

‘ 

have eve een tempted to think 
uvin as ha Iry and rigid, more 
ulist than a gardener, with the 
nel ot is 1 ght stretching ovet 
ss skv. a man devoid 
sentiment ipable of tears 
sucr) iS I thought of Calvin 
the Epistle to 
Ephesia I you will) discover 
al Peco » tlie 
| ere] ntroversial 
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becomes the tenderly personal, how argu- 
ment breaks into rapture, and how 
restrained emotion bursts its dykes, and 
the man’s adoration becomes moist with 
gratetul tears. 

It is all equally true of another man, 
nearer to our own time, who is. not 
eclipsed, even when set in the radiant 
succession of Calvin and Luther and 
Paul. There is nothing more character- 
istic of Spurgeon than the personal 
emphasis, — the daring use of the 
pronouns, and the rich, full sentiment 
that ever plays round about his con- 
templations ot the grace and love of 
his Lord. ‘“‘ The greatest wonder in the 
two worlds of heaven and earth,” he 
savs, “is this—that * He loved me, and 
gave Himself for me’! It rings like 
marriage bells in the heart! Not all the 
harps of heaven can sound out sweeter 
music than this, when the Holy Spirit 


speaks it to my soul The Son of God, 
Who loved me, and gave Himself for 
me.’ ”’ 


That is the grateful sentiment of a 
strong man; and these are all strong men, 
giants along the pilgrim way, and they 
never attempt to denude their piety of 
emotion, or to depersonalise their religious 
life. They are great in the use of the 
pronouns, and great in the flow of tender 
vearning and desire: and their reason 
is all the more masculine, and their will 
is all the more massive. because they do 
not deny the native rights of the heart. 
\nd all I wish to add is this: let us 
beware lest, in a healthy recoil from a 
wishy-washy sentimentalism, which pays 
little homage to the reason, we too “ enter 
into life maimed,”” by adopting a desic- 
cated rationalism, which dries up the 
very sap of piety, and drains away that 
fine emotion which is absolutely requisite 
to the finer issues of our faith. 


Sentiment among the Snows 

Now turn to the apostle’s personal 
glorving in the ministry of redemption. 
* He loved me, and gave Himself up for 
me.’ “He loved’?! Ah! just there a 
false sentiment is born. Now love is 
holy \t the verv heart of infinite love 
is incorruptible holiness, and in that 
innermost holiness lie the purpose and 
iw redemption, ‘O° give 


PLOT AIS ol ) 








tanks at the remembrance of His holt 
ness ! But it is just here that false sen- 
timent is born, that mawkish, effeminate, 
which 


relaxing sentiment [trom strong 
men recoil. There is a sentimentalism 
which bows before no shrine of virgin 
flame: its morals are always lackadaisical, 


and its scheme of redemption is always 
It conceives of love as a pretty 
rainbow, and not as ‘‘a rainbow round 
about the throne.” It gathers a handful 
of flowers on the lower slopes of the 
mountains. but never ranges amid the 
awe-inspiring, breath-gripping  solitudes 
of the eternal snows. 

Yes, that is the obtrusive contrast 
between sentiment and sentimentalism. 
Sentimentalism is born among the flowers 


A nobl 


sentiment is born high up among 


cheap. 


the snows. Sentimentalism is born 
among graces. Sentiment is born amid 
grace. Sentimentalism moves easily 


among’ kindnesses. Sentiment moves 
wonderingly amid And_ there- 
fore, I say, sentimentalism is inherently 
mawkish, while true sentiment is in- 
herently austere. Sentimentalism takes 
liberties, while “the fear of the Lord is 
clean.”’ When, therefore | hear the 
evangel, “ He loved me,” I know that 
the glorious ministry is born of holiness 
Love is holiness in exercise, it is holiness 
in gracious movement, It 1S “a river ol 
water of life proceeding out of the throne 
of God and of the Lamb.” Our Lover is 
holy, and holy is His love. ‘‘ He loved 
me ’’—the unholy and the unclean. 


holiness. 


Calvin's Speechless Wonder 

love is in- 
unhallowed is 
ver the ministe1 
of benumbment. Yes, the unclean makes 
the moral powers numb, and after every 


sin the 


And because love is holy 
conceivably sensitive. The 


the insensitive, for sin is « 


and life's 
gradient 
feeling 

with equal 
is impossible fos 
us to realise, even remotely, the sensitive- 
ness of holiness, and therefore, again, 
Our Saviour’s sorrows are inconceivable ! 
‘Was ever sorrow like unto My sor- 
row ?"’ The very presence of sin meant 
pang to our Lord; it was like a raw nerve 
exposed to a keen east wind. The very 


sensitiveness is dulled 
aired. Phe 
adient of 
advance or retrograde 
And therefore it 


esponsi\ 


Ot purity 


eness 1M] 
1S also the g1 
the V 


steps. 
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existence of sin meant pang; and yet 
“He became sin tor us, Who knew no 
sin.” “He trod the winepress alone.” 
Holy love is intinitely sensitive, and “ He 
loved me, and gave Himself up for me.” 
And because holy love is 
holy love is redemptive. 
ever positive and aggressive, 


sensitive, 
Holiness 1S 
seeking by 


its own ‘consuming fire’”’ to burn the 
hateful germs of sin. You and I may 
test our growth in holiness, not by our 


cloistered recoil from uncleanness, but 
by our positive action on it. Holiness is 
not secretive and exclusive, but sanative. 
curative and redemptive. It 
coals from its altar-fires wherewith to 
purge the lips of the ce filed. A negative 
holiness is as monstrous as a square circle 


“ He 


takes live 


or a_heatless fire shall baptize 
vou with the Holy Ghost and with fire, 
and ye shall b "Which just 


love shall be an eager 
ministry Of a _ positive 
‘He loved me,” 
estate, and in His 

holiness and my 


means this, Holy 
servant in the 
redemption. And = so 
He saw me in my low 
holiness He sought my 
everlasting peact 
“He loved me, 
for me.”” For 
love must of necessity be sacrificial. 
“He gave Himself up for me!’’ Will you 
wonder if I tell you that John Calvin, in 
his marvellous exposition of this epistle, 
devotes only halt a dozen lines to an 
attempted interpretation of this phrase ? 


Himself up 


redemptive 


and 
holy, sensitive 


ave 


And what is the reason 2? Why, this. 
That the great theclogian lays down his 
pen in glorious but overwhelming and 


rment! ‘* No words,” 


impotent bewild 
DI what this 


he says, ** can | operly express 


means: for who can tind language to de- 
clare the excellency of 
And so, I say, he just lays 
and contemplates the glory in speechless 


the Son of God!” 
down his pen 


wonder ! 
The Pilgrim Path 

“He gave Himself up for me”! He 
endued Himself with the robe of flesh; 
He took upon Him the form of a bond 
slave, and entered my house of bondage 
that He might set the boi 
He walked the pilgrim path of limitation, 
the path of sorrow and temptation; 
face to face He met the devil, tace to 
face He met “ the terror feared of man,” 
becoming ‘‘ obedient unto death, even the 


Kt Islave tree. 




































































feath of the cross He gave Himself 
rme’’! And in that holy sacrifice 


love the holy law ot God _ received 
rfect obedience the sovereignty of 
levil was smitten and overthrown, 
stful death lost its sting and the 
' orous gra ts victory! ‘‘O death, 
re is thy sting © grave, where 1s 
victory ? (And He did it all, did 
| “Wilt thou bring thv cowl, thy 
shaven crown, thy chastity, thy poverty, 
» works. thy merits ?’’ He did it all! 
Says Luthet Paul hath nothing in his 
th [ it ( ist 
N n 


He loved me, and gave Himself up fot 


Me Such is the passion of redemption. 


Faith does not Dethrone Reason 
Now let me pass to THE SECRET OF 
\PPROPRIATIOD That life which I now 
the flesh I live in faith, the faith 
is in the Son of God.’ And so the 


irtues of the love-sacrifice are to become 
mine by faith. for by faith I become in- 
rporated with the triumphant Lord. 
Yes, but what is faith ? It is not the de- 
liberate blinding of the judgment. It is 
ot tremulous vement in a small, fusty 
in which the casement window 1s 
studiously kept shuttered, and in which 
make a plous vow never to open the 
lattice and let in the morning light and 
air. Nor is faith the dethronement of 
the reason and the coronation of caprice. 
Not “a leap in the dark’! It isnot “the 
shutting of the eyes”’ and “ the opening 
of the mout in untllumined expectation 
Faith is reasonable dealing in reasonable 
ngs. Fait sin the science of religion 
it experiment is in the science of 
matter. Fait s reasonable experiment 
t rhe s hypotheses of Christ. 
We begin wit vpotheses, we discovet 
trut But in t Christian religion ail 
the hypotheses centre round about the 
Saviour Hims and therefore personal 
ith is personat dealing with Christ. 
Faith is trust, experiment is committal : 
xploration is by consecration, knowledge 
S Dy homagt e lose our life and we find 
It again in t Lord. Faith therefore is 


hot finally mental, or emotional, but 
volitional. Faith is ultimately an act of 
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the will; it is personal surrender of the 
life to the governance of the Saviourhood 
of Christ. Faith is the human end of the 
ministry which establishes union between 
the soul and its Lord. ‘ We are justified 
by faith.”” ‘ That life which I now live 
in the flesh I live in faith, the faith 
which is in the Son of God, Who loved 
me, and gave Himself up for me.” Such 
is the Secret of Appropriation. 


The Deadness of Yesterday 

So far for the Passion of Redemption 
and the Secret of Appropriation ; and 
now, thirdly, THE WoNDERS OF RE-CRE- 
ATION. What are to be the issues of the 
union, according to the teachings of my 
text ? First of all, there is to be a cer- 
tain mortification: ‘I have been cruci- 
fied with Christ.’ One of the gifts of 
redemption is a certain deadness ; there 
is a dead side to a true believer: on that 
side, while he believes, his senses do not 
operate, and he offers no response. 

Have I not seen it scores on scores 
of times ? Have I not seen a _ believer, 
who by belief has become one with Christ, 
and he has become dead to the old baneful 
world of haunting guilt ? Did I not hear 
one say, who had revelled forty years in 
sin, and who had become united with the 
Lord, that that forty-year-old man was 
dead, and if any accusing day should 
shake a threatening finger at him, he 
would laugh in triumph? The finger was 
pointed at the dead, for that particular 
man ‘‘ was crucified, dead and buried,” 
and his life was ‘‘ hid with Christ in God ” ! 
And have I not seen a_ believer who by 
belief has become one with Christ, and 
he has become dead to the insidious las- 
cinations of a glittering and _ destruc- 
tive world ? ‘ Good-bye, proud world, 
I’m going home!”’ And have I not seen 
a believer, who by belief has become one 
with Christ, and who has become dead 
to death. and in death has never seen 
death, and never tasted death, but has 
exulted in “ the power of an endless life "’ ? 

Oh, yes, one of the primary gifts of 
grace is the gift of deadness—deadness to 
the threat of yesterday, deadness to the 
fear of to-morrow, deadness to the frown 
of the immediate circumstance, and dead- 
ness to majestic death itself! ‘“ The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is 








have been crucified with 


I ched ! 


But there are othe 


death.’ <a 
‘ 
fruits of the union 


which is humanly established by faith 
Christ. ‘I have been crucified with 
Christ ’’-—mortification; ‘‘ yet I live 


vitalisation! ‘“ If we died with Him, we 
live with Him.” 


shall also The gilt of 
deadness is. the companion rift ol 
vitality. Everything shall live whither 
the river cometh.” “ Yet I live’ Dor- 


mant powers shall be aroused and shall 
troop forth out of their graves 
holy perception, and holy desire, and holy 
sympathy, and holy faculty tor 
{nd old powers shall be renewed, and they 
shall be like anamu 
attained a boisterous vitality. 
are far from their best until! they 
united to Christ. I saw a bit of edelweiss 
the other day growing in a garden in one 
of our suburbs, but it had to be labelled, 
it was so unlike its masculine 
gripping the desolate precipices of the lofty 
Alps! Aye, you must see the edelweiss 
at home! And if you want to see what 


powers ol 
service, 
weaklings who have 


Our powers 


become 


kinsman 


love really is, and will, and conscience, 
and chivalry, you must see them at 
home, in their native clime, rooted ana 
grounded in the life and love of the 
eternal Lord. ‘In Christ shall all be 
made alive.”’ 

‘IT have been crucified with Christ ; 
vet I live; and yet no longer I, but 
Christ’?! So that is where we arrive 


} 


Mortification by Christ. vitalisation in 
Christ—THE MANIFESTATION OF CHRISI1 
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‘I live; and yet no longer I’! What 
is that but the suppression of the ego? 
Would it not be better to say what 
is that but the pervasion and transfigur- 
ation of the ego, and the emergence of the 


Lord? ‘*‘ No longer I, but Christ liveth in 
me’! The Lord Who pervades the life 
also dominates it. ‘ The life which | 


now live in the flesh’’—He possesses it, 
and it reveals His powel and His glory. 
He takes my humble affairs, and 
He uses them as the shrine of His own 
Presence, the lampstand for His own 
eternal light. The life in the home. in 
the market, in the school, in the senate, 
in the closet, in the polling booth—the 
entire circuit of that life ‘“ which I now 


live in the flesh’’—‘'I live in faith”! 
‘IT live: and yet no longer I, but Christ 


liveth in me.” That is the Christian 
ideal, and that is the Christian possibility, 
however pitiably remote we may be from 
its attainment 

Yes. that 
again in me: 
motions ol my 

the 

the 
that 
ministers 
paralysed, and the 
me He champions again the cause of the 
Magdalene and the little child. “I live; 
and yet no longer I, but Christ!’ Men 
shall gaze on the issues of the life, and say 
‘It is the Lord !’’ and they shall glority 
our Father which ts in heaven. 


that Christ lives 
are the 


IS the ideal 
that my activities 
Lord: that in me He faces 
devil: in me He denounces 

of “the poor and 
hath no he Iper ’: in me He 
again to the hungry, the 
fever-stricken, and in 


again 
again 
him 


Oppressol 
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le AFLOAT 
| 
t By ERNEST H. RANN 
AR away In a quiet corel of the beau 
; tiful county Norfolk, a scheme ol 
ing boys f e Navv is maturing 
in the next few years, may have 
substantial influence on the problem ot 
manning British ships with British sailors 
| Briefly put, the | l s to take the best 
e Barnardo bovs. between the ages 
el ul xt and direct then 
on towal the end that when they 
ut of the Homes they shall be 
take positions in the Royal 
Navy or the mercantile marine, and, 
witl ind knowledge otf sea 
ship, plant ( feet firmly on. the 
5 ¢ hat before now has led to. the 
R n's bridge The sea is a gloriously 
profes perhaps mor 
iny oth ffers prizes for hard 
and genuine ability More than 
mmancae n the great liners which 
etween Liverpool and New York 
in li k-l a sailing vessel 
too much t expect that some at 


st of thes f the Watts Naval 


distinction 


sch La Ist lo 


Away from the Tide of Life 


scr i 1 have aid Stan 

le of lite, but it 

ler uniri melancholy, nor slov 
1€] n thousands among the 
pporter t tl Barnardo Homes ; the 
ght I shouts of the boys 
\ nee ol he idea that 

V « ere and the brisk 
distinguish theu 
I el \ that they ire 

Ae part of the tran 
e best | il ive to anyone 
” ( | nt County 
» i Stat Dereham, to se thr 
» { k You travel on 
lective li th many junctions and 
aly ul t the unwary strangel 





Barnardo Boys for the 


HOW THEY ARE TRAINED FOR SERVICE 


Is apt to 
wonder if 
the whole 
railway 


system 


prevent 
inv. Bar- 
nardo 
boy who 


wanted a 


chang: 


lrom get \ ‘ ) 
tingaway. A TYPICAL “BARNARDO” SAILOR-BOY 

It was 
a glorious autumn morning when I ar- 
rived there The early mists had rolled 


away, leaving — the bathed 
in frosty sunlight, which shone on the 
hanging it to ruddy 


landscape 


bracken harvest 


gold. The River Wensum moved placidly 
along, typical of life in these parts, where 
the rush and turmoil of the city is un- 
known, and one may find time to breathe 
and think. On the platform I was met 


Cliet Officer, trank of manner, 
eyes with enthusiasm, and look- 
his twenty-five years spent in 
training lads tor the Navy had been one 
long period of unmitigated joy. 

The School stands high up above the 
health-giving situation 
that would be hard to beat, even in 
Nortolk. How it came to its present 
purpose is a story fraught with early 
ultimate triumph. 
School was established 

connection 

with = th Prebendary  Brereton’s 
county system of education for the middle 
classes. But agriculture underwent one ol 
its usual slumps, the middle classes of the 
county were and the School, 
being a busy training hive tor 
became a ghastly sepulchre 


by the 


full to the 


Ing as u 


a breez\ 


rive! in 


and with 
Originally the 


as one of the 


disaster 


branches in 


Late 


hat i hit 


Instead of 
the young, 













Tu! 


of blighted aspirations Its emptiness 
proclaimed the failure of its mission. In 
this derelict condition it was brought to 
th tice of the late Mr. Edmund Hannay 
Watts ho saw there the opportunity ot 
realising an idea which had long been fer- 
menting in his mind. He purchased the 
building and presented it to Dr. Barnardo 
on the understanding that it should be used 
as a school where the physically best of the 
Barnardo boys 
should be trained 











for a naval caree! 
Mi Watts’s son 
erously offered 
pply the fur 
and thi 





every desir- 








From Captain to 
Clergyman 




















Phi was about 





vears ago, and 


pros] 
test But a s of this kind 

ums at ct ition Of the 

» child into a s1 t, well-trained, and 

qs I | sa I " easy i 
tt bread a It hung fire 
Dut u ( th thle guidance 


No ippiel h ( ( oman 
ud have been ma H Saw st 
many yea Royal India 
Marine icquiring timate practica 
ige ol eam p lich 
i LDI¢ n In prese t p tion | Da 
he iptain ridg stepped int 
the pulpit, taking | orc and equip 
ping himself for the possibly more difficult 


vork of guiding his three hundred boys 





moral and spiritual paths which they 
Shi tread Ser ( he | Il tiie 

rch hard by ind everyone attends 
but it is “a tight fit he pointed out 
to me, though one to be endured until 
suilmcient money is torthcoming for. thi 
extension of the building already planned 


As you tramp up the lull from. th 
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station on the aforesaid reflective rajj- 
way, through gardens where the boys are 
digging, past the playground where football 
may be going on, or by the bracken-clad 
slopes where other recreation is sought. 
you see before you the Training § hool 
a red-brick structure, which suggests its 
purpose only in the Union Jack flying at 
the inasthead, and the miniature vessel 
on the roof which is the weather-vane. 


A School-Ship on Land 
But once inside, you find that to 
intents and purposes the School ts a ship 


By an unintentional stroke of genius the 


main part of the building was arranged in 

alleries, now serving as “ decks,” from 
Which you can look down as into. th 
interior of a ship Fhere is a big cl 


on the wall but no one asks the time 
the Watts School: the hours are eckoned 
as on shipboard ry bells 
struck on the ship’s bell by the quarter 
mastet Such a maritime custom 
tised on land may seem absurd, unti 


remember that everything in the Scho 


aims at making the lads accustomed to life 
afloat, so that when they actually go t 
sea they may be perfectly at home 

Phe lads rise it’ halt past SIX In U 
morning, but th bedtime 1s regulate 
according to. the we and the work they 
have in | wma An ney JOO DOVS WI! 
l ( Irom ecleve sixteen years, it 

obviou ha me latitude in this 
( ( Mit ( Cul 

Doing Everything for Themselves 

kach boy 1 yman ashore omg 
everything } ible for himself ind thus 
unconsciously bei trained in habits of 
esource mia ( ehance In fact, the 
ystem of thi I School is based on 
the principle IP seli-heip When the lads 
sit down to dinner they know that the 
ucculent “ porkes mn the dish has been 
fed and slaughtere 1 by their own hands ; 
that the beans and potatoes have been 
planted and gi their ow! irden 

1 that the me brea s of ther 
vn baking \ the | uld speal 
it would prol i vn that it prelerres 
ts fate in such nadings t ny other 
The boy >» thre vn co unde 
superintendence, in a special cepartment 
nearest the root lay their own mess 
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us dining-room; and, the mea! 


wash and polish the dishes and 
na fashion t 


ne spac 


iat should make the 


iverag ‘oeneral’”’ blush with envy. 
More than that, the lads repall their 

own shoes. They mend and partly make 

their own clothes, under the tuition of 


a crippled tailor, who, by the way, Is a 
fellow at the wicket. They 
learn carpentry in a workshop which they 
have built, brick by brick, with their own 
hands. Even the management and work- 
ing of the acetylene gas plant for lighting 
the establishment is under their control. 


lesperate 


“The Tuck-Shop down Below” 
But, it may be urged, a lad mav make his 
bed, sweep his room, cook | 
] cobble his sh 
_and vet be far from be 

and the criticism 
if the education at the W 
ing School stopped at that 


is meals, wash 
and mend his 


is dishes 
ing a sailor 
ld hold good 
tts Naval Train 
pomt It does 


but LOS 


1 
clothes 


True, 


ot stop, does not even hesitate 
right on to those branches of study which 
ire peculiarly fitted for the making of 
| seaman. 

The lads are graded, from chief petty 
downwards, exactly as in a ship, 
ind receive Wages, Irom penny to 
sixpence per week, according to their 
rank. Half of the money is placed to 
their credit in the bank, and the other 
they are allowed to spend in the 


‘tuck shop down below 


e able 


one 


Seamanship and navigation are taught 


regularly, and so, too, would be astronomy 
not the least important part of a sailor’s 
mental equipment, if anyone had been good 
provide the school with a 
I am convinced, from personal 
inspection, that no finer site than the 
school roof could be found in all Norfolk 


Swimming in the neighbouring Wensum 


enough to 


tele scope 


is also included in the lad’s education, 

the Commander ai Chief Officer 
recognise that if a lad to feel at home 
on the water, he must feel at home 
wit. In the drill hall he is in charge of 
the Gunnery — Instructor (an official 
pecially provided by the Admiralty) 
vho puts him through hi: paces in cut 
lass drill and rifle drill, and shows him 
how to manipulate the gun, and to run 
it unlimbered over bridges and walls, a 


sailors have to do in actual warfare 
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As I passed through the football field 
I noticed a fully rigged ship’s mast firmly 
fixed in the ground. It was not a goai- 
post, as the non-naval critic might imagine 
but part of the apparatus by which life- 
saving is taught to the boys. The mast 
represents the ship in distress, beating 
he treacherous gravel of 
wolds. The pavilion repre- 
where the would-be 
with their life-saving 
apparatus, and gaze seaward with anxious 
flung by means of the 
and caught by the 
who thereby drag 


out its sides on t 
the Norfolk 
sents the shore 
rescuers assemble 
eyes. A line is 
rocket apparatus 


sallors, 


imperilled 


stouter and stouter lines from the shore 
to the wreck, until they have one suff- 
ciently strong to carry the “ breeches 
buoy and its human burden in safety 


across the storm-tossed waters (t.e. the 
football turf) 

The apparatus 1s in constant use, and 
assured by the Chief Officer—a 
that each boy has nine lives 


saved them all. 


| Was 
bit of a wag 
like a cat, and has 


Thunderbolt or Morning Mist 
Speaking of the football field reminds 
excellent club the boys have 
themselves, which 1s 
most ior- 


me of the 
formed 
rapidly becoming 
midable in Norfolk. 

“Father,” said a young hopeful to his 
parent day, ‘‘are you coming to 
our match on Saturday? We're the 
Thunderbolts, and we mean to pulverise 
the other chaps.” | 


among 


one of the 





one 


The father went, but the pulverising 
was done by “ the other chaps,” twenty 
to nothing As the father walked home 


with his son he learnt that the name ol 
the club was to be changed. 
You see explained the 


youth, “we uin’t Thunderbolts now; 


sad-eve 4 


we're not even a morning mist.” 

The moral of this story lies in the appli- 
thereof, for it is on record that 
chool team came “ thunder- 
1 to the Watts Naval Train 


away) 


cation 

a public 

bolting ’? dow1 

ing School, and went “ misting” 

after the match with the conviction that 

if the handy-boy ashore could do nothing 
football 


ummer months the boys 12 


else he could play 
During the 

taken to sea, for 

a month 


a cruise lasting 


Attac hed to the 


turn are 
a fortnight or 
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training ship, the 
which regularly puts 


out Yarmouth, Lowestoft, or other 
east port, with a full complement of 
lad Their life aboard is exactly what 
it would be if they went on a naval vessel 
worl for the King, and the training 
IS j b] when they 


the time 


against 
go forth on the deep in real 


earnest. 


Boy Earning £5 a Month on Board Ship 


To what definite result has this great 


work, acting on the raw material of 300 
boys, tended during the last six years ? 


As I have explained before, the School ts 


only just now emerging maturity, 
an msidering that a full course of 


instruction extends to five years, it 1s 
hardly to be expected that a large number 
of boys have been “ placed out,” either in 


the Royal Navy or in the mercantile 
marine But of the two dozen or so who 
have gone out, every one reflects the 
highest credit on the School and its pains- 
takll oimcers When the last moment 


and the 
the boy 


is sometimes a hitch, 
| 


hlood IS heard by 


Stal g Ol the threshold of his life’s 
wo He reasons, perhaps uncon 
sciously, that if strangers have cared for 


him so lovingly, fed him, clothed 


| him 
and trained him—surely his own flesh 
and blood will do more ind he yearns 
to return to the surroundings whence he 
was rescued in early life. Happily wiser 


and the boy 1s led 


Situation abe 


| usually prevails 
to accept the 


} 


ara ship whi hi 
lies waiting for him 
At the present time there is a Watts 


ming £5 a month as 
Cunard liner. Percy W i 
Steam Navigati 
‘lamenco as 
a wage of {4 per month 
his ship as a first-class 


L- 
COOK 


On a 
sailing in 
nm Company’s 
and baker at 


second cook 

Perey describes 
‘ me, with every 
board 


( eTmnuence On | red B has 
obtained the berth of officers’ steward 
ind bugler on board the Booth Line 
s.s. Manco, and sailed for the first time in 
October last A fourth lad. to give on 
I example, 1s servi { teward on the 
Furne Line sis. U { i Wage ol 
f2 per month 

Yet another is the | ht lad who 


horthand that 


he I 1 tale a VI tive ( ommander 
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letters from dictation as he 
round 


gaged as 


followed him 
the School. Phis boy is now en- 
first class boy on H.ML.S. Do. 
minion, where his excellent good humour 
and undoubted ability will ensure 


a good 


position in his chosen profession. 


Grateful Letters from the Boys 
From every port of call the lads afloat 
send letters to show what progress they 
are making in their work. Charles _E—~— 
writes thus of his experiences on H.MS 
 F nves : 


I like my new home very much. 
We had our examination in compass 
and signals last Friday, and we all got 
full marks, 2 twenty. We _ wer 


second 
out of our swimming 
First we had 
our swimmi 


passed out by the lieutenant. 
We 
examination § al 
four lengths of 
bath, then we had to 
with a duck suit on 

cold when we vent in. 
I hope to be at the $ 
and to spend a happy 


also Passer 


j 
l neht 
to do 


cntel 


time.” 


Christopher 1 is another apt pupi 
who writes from H.M.S. Jnconstant : 


“You will be glad to know that I 
am getting on well here, and have just 
passed my final examination for my 
first class boy. I got pretty 
good marks tor my sch We have 
wonometry, 
and mechanics 


rating as 
woling 
algebra tl 


to do navi 


gation, and are about 
to take a course of ele 
a letter from 
to visit the School with him at ¢ 
mas, and | 


permMissiol 


hould like 


Coming back at Christmas—there Is a 
wealth of revelation in the phrase, 101 
Christmas conjures up a vision of delight 
Which everyv. retur! cholar hopes to 
realise when aga l ets loot t 1 the 
portals of his o S He retains a 
happy memory of the days that ar 
one and what 1s more, that memory 1s 


an inspiration t quit himself well in 
hus lite s work ma, a sailor from Nelsons 
own county, to be 

, f 

















Sorrow’s Aftermath 


A Complete Story 
By KATE SEATON 


H* ENA GLENTON stooped and gently 


troked tl | brown head, but 
that sv1 thet iress, the stillness 
n only t low, pitiful sobs of 
1 at her feet \t last the sobs grew 
t t | made a determined 
N ] \ Glenton said firmly 
t Iry and tell me 
t t le trouble ts that 
nnot help you 
fully You say that 
s taker borrowed, then—fifty 
money, and—that 
ht Now tell mx 
this money ? 
Wit effort t | restrained her tears 
1 ti You are very good 
to 1 t nd though I know 
t lp me, yet [ felt 
t to some on And 
I thought you wouid 
he continued 
tly ( not a th ” The 
not be uttered 
nl t t } the money. 
Dixon was so sure 
; \\ + 
W t ‘ | | i bet . 
lel terne! 
rl 1 hardly 
Gl It w 
t t t G ld Dixon said 
{ \ uurce, and 
t he t | friend ul so 
ed G t quite a t 
t do well to lay 
l t m White St 
t t ulous you 
| . 
{ \ \ ( falter | 
been mat l 
( little.’ 
\ the 1 ! taken 
] | et 
\ \\ tar only came in fourth 
Gerald has learned that 
an t in to-night to 








overhaul the books, and his—he will be 
found out.” 

Helena Glenton listened to the pitiful, all 
too common story in silence, the pain deep- 
ening on her strong, sweet face as she realised 
its seriousness, and the blight and ruin 
threatening two young lives. 

“T thought it a troubl went on the girl 
dully, ‘‘ when Dad told me a little while ago 
that, owing to a large bill falling due, which 
he was obliged to meet promptly, he would 
be unable to let me have any more money 
towards my wedding outfit I cried bitterly 
at the thought of having to be married in 
my old blue dress But now—in face of 
this trouble, that seems nothing—nothing ! ”’ 
she repeated passionately “Oh, Miss Glen- 
ton, Gerald's whole life will be ruined, and 
I am so helpless. I can do nothing to save 
him. My Gerald, to be branded as a common 
thief !”’ 

Again she broke into passionate weeping 

\re you sure that his employer will 
prosecute Perhaps if Gerald confessed to 
him, he might forgive him this first offence.’ 

The girl shook her head decidedly 

\h, you don't know the kind of man 
he is. when vou suggest that, Miss Glenton 
He—well, I think he has no heart. He is 
far too hard a man to forgive such a wrong.” 

Helena rose to her feet and walked slowly 
to the window, where she stood looking out 
vith knitted brows and unseeing eyes. Her 
usually sweet mouth was compressed sternly 
\ fierce fight was waging in her gentle heart 
In the secretaire at her side lay ten five 
pound notes, which to-morrow were to have 
me to pay oft the last of the mortgage 
upon her little cottage 

How eagerly she had looked forward to 
this, and how carefully she had planned and 
economised her m« re income to accomplish 
it. only herself knew ; and now, just when 
her heart’s desire was about to be realised, 
must she put it from her and begin once 
again the old weary round of petty economies 
and-—sacrifice 

She turned towards the wretched girl, 
still crouching before the fire—no longer 


































S 1 but gazing in despairing silence 
into the flames 
it l is there no one who would find 
this money for Gerald His Uncle would 
‘His Uncle hasn’t got it! broke in 


Jessie quickly “and—it would break th« 
old man’s heart if he knew 

“ But is there no one you can think of 
who could help him 

Absolutely no one!’ said the girl hope 

les ly 

Helena sighed; then vithout a word 
turned to the little secretaire and 
bundle, and 


opening a 


drawer took out a small 


placing it in an envelop id quietly 
ao k J know some one » can, then 
Listen to m¢ Jessi i ic caught the 
girl's startled eyes | m glad ’’—her 
her VoIct faltered " ves vel glad 


that I happen to have thi 
money by me just now, and that I am abl 
to help you and Gerald) Com be brave 
holding out 


more firmly 


drv your tears and take this 


the envelope towards het ‘It contain 
fifty pounds. Go and give it to Gerald at 
once but he must fulfil my conditions 
He must himself give it to his master, and 
confess what he has done He must also 
promise me that his first bet shall be his 
last.”’ 

The girl had risen slowly to her feet and 

| 


stood listening with a half-dazed look on 


her tear-stained face het is she realised 
the full meaning of it all, she sprang forward 
and seizing Helena’s hand, kissed it passion 
ately. as she exclaimed 


Dear, dear Mi Glenton What shall 
I How hall I ever thank you for 


ucn |} Ine 
H i | hed ft] 
There, there, dear I shall be only 
{ I I 1V hel time (0 me 
i rr\ out my tion And 
f all ) ell ll have your 
( | I I can ( 
I never bee! A fe l t 
It vill be nece I » doubt, but 
I I ly mat that f 
Q) M Glent you are tor 
good to me! cried 1d gratefully 
You nnot realise all that th vill mean 
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Miss Glenton’s own eyes were misty as she 
watched the young girl depart, with hope 
once more shining in her eyes, and eagerness 
in her step. Then she turned and walked 
slowly back into her lonely room, and sat 
lost in thought until the evening shadows 
began to fall 

I'wice old Hannah came in to see if her 
mistress would have lights, only to be waved 
away with a low spoken refusal. 

At last Helena rose and went slowly 
upstairs, her steps made eavy with painful 
memorics Still without ight, she stooped 
and opened an old chest on the landing 
She knew exactly the position of what she 
sought With trembling hands she lifted 
out a soft, lavender-scented parcel, and 

irying it carefully down into the room 
beneath, rang for lhghts With tender 
almost reverent touch, she slowly undid the 
white wrappings, and shook out the folds 
of dainty grey laid bare She held it before 
her, and gazed at it with wistful sadness. 


} 


It was to be a wedding-dress yet—after all 
these years! But not /e (Ince—but she 


was young then, now she was old. Jessie 

with all the assumption of youth, had told 

her so Vi old and lonely, so lonely ! 
She let the shimmering grey folds slip from 


between her fingers, and, going over to the 
mirror, surveyed the sweet, sad face reflected 
there 

Her han i soft varm brown, which 


waved back from her low brow, still retained 


its gloss Phe oval face, with its deep grey 
eves and sensitive mobile mouth, looked 
singularly girlisl n spite of her three and 
thirty years But— to a girl of twenty, she 
eemed old. She turned away again with a 
tremulous sigh 

So occupied he with her recollections 
of the past that she failed to hear the sudden 
imperative ringu of the door-bell, and 
tarted up nervously Hannah threw open 
the door and announced quietly: “ \ gentle- 

nto see \ Mi 

For a moment the str er paused in th 
doorway hesitatingh but as she turned 
tartled face to his, he sprang forward with 


felena ! cried huskily “T did 
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‘She held it before her, and gazed at it with wistful sadness.” 





s employer, then 


ird that you wert 


nd quite eight years 








you surely will not decline to accept these 
and prosecute young Fostet You will 
forgive him this time 

‘That would surely be a very unbusiness- 
like thing for a city merchant to do! 
Wouldn't it ?”’ he asked dryly. 

She looked at him in sudden doubt, as 
Jessie’s description of him flashed into her 
mind Then she thought again of her own 
blighted life 

“It is his first offence,”’ she pleaded. 

And he is so young. You will not spoil 
his lite Nay, two lives would be ruined 
for he was to have been married in a fort- 
night!” 

‘Mine was spoiled within a_ fortnight 


ol 

Yes, yes, I know! she broke in 
hurriedly ‘ But you will not spoil theirs ? 
I am sure Gerald has been steady and trust- 
worthy in his work until now And _ Jessie 


is a deal good girl 
“Why should you be so anxious to save 


the young fool from the consequences of his 











Ske yrusqucly ‘* He deserves 
| ¢ T 
7 uddenly the lines of his mouth 
into mile of rare sweetness 


ransforming his whole face 
‘““There, Helena! Take back your money. 
I have torgiven the youngster ; but it 1s 
better for him that he should work it off 
bly as a debt to me, than that the 
vay yuld be made too easy by your kind- 
né I shall see to it afterwards that he 


” 


nd his young wife want fo! nothing. 





re speaks my dear old friend !”’ 
ried Helena, a proud light on her face. 
I ought to have known you better!” 

“Ts it the first time you failed to under 
stand me, Helena ? 

No. I am sorry,” she said humbly 

I—I did not know, and, when I learned 
the truth—it was too late 

‘Why too late?” 


‘““The day before Edith confessed to me 


how I had been deceived by her, I saw 





your marriage announced 
“My marriage! This is_ interesting 
When was that, pray, and to whom?” 
To a lady of the name of Gordon, just a 
vear after our engagement was broken off.”’ 
Ah ! I begin to understand. My cousin 


irried that year to Mabel Gordon 


You had never met hit or her, and—l« 
I 1 e name I Peg 

Helen looked at him bewilderedly 

\ u were not rried, then? 





t | 1 Phere ha 

on WOI I have ever 

t ll fe ( ell, she 

ind ( t or ¢ <plana 

tio! it me out of her hie, and tor long 


I believed her fickle and false to me 


I me a day, not long ago, when I too 
le 1 the truth, and immediately I sct 
ce 4 eck her—only to fi that she | 
left el | home Ol Clore le 
t ehind her 
\ \ 1 t ntinu¢ youl 
I never c¢ t earch for het 
earnest t, until to-day ll 
efforts had proved i Helena 


to hi feet and took ; tep towa! 
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her, then paused, as his glance fell on the 
shimmering grey heap on the table, and 
his quick eye caught the gleam of white 
flowers between the soft folds 
Helena’s eyes followed his, and she too 
rose to her feet with a smile, and laid her 
hand caressingly on the silk. Then sh 
held it up before the light 
This is—J]essi wedding-dress.”’ Shy 
laughed softly ‘I promised it her to-day 
It—has never been worn.” 
He looked at her in sudden compre- 


hension 

‘* Helena, tell me 
yours ? 

‘“Yes,’’ she breathed softly, then smiled 
up at him, ‘“‘ And now it is going to bea 
wedding-dress after all!” 

“It is!” he exclaimed quickly. “ But 
Helena, now I have found you 


Was this to have been 


not Jessie's 
I do not mean to lose sight of you again 
I shall win my wife at last! You do still 
love me, dear?” he asked earnestly 

She raised her face suddenly, and the 
flushed cheeks and shining eyes gave him 
the answer he craved 

Hic drew her into his arms 

‘* Hlow soon will you come to me, Helena?” 

“Whenever you want me,” she said 
imply 

Then that is now! he cried triumph- 

antly “When ha I ever ceased to want 


you, all through these years ? I will geta 
pecial —licencs Hie laughed — boyishly 
then fingering the soit grey silk with reverent 
touch ‘You have no excuse or need to 
wait, your wedding-dre is ready 

But—my promise t Jessi 

Jessie shall |! e her wedding-dress 
but—/ will provide that and her home, too 
He laughed again joyously Call it 
thank-otfering uy like but for them | 

ight not have vy joy.” 

Nay iV rat it for your kindness 1n 
forgiving and lpi n erring boy !’’ she 
orrected softly hen, after a pause, ‘‘ And 
you think he vill not give way to this 

I am sure not he replied with convic- 
tion ‘He h learnt his lesson, and, I 
beheve il) bo t er man for the sufier- 
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The Story of My | 


By SIR JOHN KIRK, of the Ragged 
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IV. Open-air 


( Ni E, when I was calling on a clergy- 

man by appointment, he remarked, 

Excuse me, but I expected to meet an 

man Anyhow, I was twenty-six 

[ entered on seven of the most fully 

ed years of my life in connection 

the Open Air Mission Nowadays 
treet preacl s found everywhere 

some tow! the authorities re- 

t him to cert spaces, but the Sal 

n Army has ftamiliarised the land 
outa ministries The Church 

is follo its train, and in 

ns ot ligious bodies use 

S times e1 ments on Sunday 
ngs take 1 icross London, and in 
side street er another I see a 

l earnest men and women singing 

l great ig Some have very 
plete small American 
1 a esk, a bright lamp 

( in abundant supply 

‘S ul occasionally chairs 

beaches The tudiences vary 1n 
er and quality, and the ability of 
speakers al soloists at Various 
the same level 

effort 1s ne and their object 
street park oratory are 
m t t it is difficult to 

the ir with which the 

{ CL nes Vere received and 

S eS Open Air Mission 

to ove mi It was in 1853 that 
Or « t Christ men  tormed 
seives i minittee, the most 


Mai arexzor, SO We ll 


Experiences 


have 
acted 


known as “ Rob Roy,” to whom I 
already made reference. He 
honorary secretary, and the office was in 
a short street in the Adelphi, near Charing 


as 


Cross station. The founders were not 
blind to the difficulties inherent in the 
English climate, nor to the ease with 


which one disturber can spoil a whole 
meeting ; but they felt that in the great 
gatherings at fairs and racecourses there 
was ample scope for evangelistic work. 
Some of the workers devoted their summer 
holidays to the enterprise. 

In 1860 my triend Mr. Gawin Kirkham 
became secretary to the movement and 
made it his life-work. I much to 
my acquaintance with him, for he was a 
man of spiritual character and brotherly 
sympathy. He had special gifts as an 
open-air speaker, so that in developing 
the Mission its members and agents could 
profit by his practice and experience. 

Half a century ago the shame of public 


owe 


executions was a blot on the escutcheon 
of a civilised natior | remember well 
some of those at Newgate, and the vast 
crowds that gathered near the prison. 
The author found in the Mission record 
for 1862 an account of a scene at Lan- 
caster, when, to avoid the disgrace of a 


public execution, the prisoner had drowned 
himself. Thousands who had gathered 

walking twenty and thirty miles 

would not disperst they clamoured for 
the dead body to be brought out and 
hung up. Mr. Gawin Kirkham, who was 
present mm the town, was grieved at this 
display ot brutal curiosity, and, aided by 
Yorkshire tarmet 


Soi 


a local minister and a 
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iddressed the multitude on the error ture for Australia Most of the free- 
is lances in revivalism. such as_ Richard ts 
2) of the advantages ot the union Weaver. the on time collier, Joshua wi’ 
promoted by such societies as the Open Poole, and many others of local fame Mi 
Air Mission is the gaining of experience and name, helped the Mission. 
, Iso the evolution iser methods The work was genial in many ways. 
Si ry practical hin ts were often [I could not pretend to preaching gifts, but Wi 
obtaine and art 1 could organise, tt 
found equally valu and I tried, not 5 
ible to-day without some suc- mé 
Sati cess, to bring vari- | 
: “eniee ous sections into - 
" a co-operation on an We 
Vy sin Vul 
ois unsectarian — basis lor 
. ii eae Though a devoted ie 
re -~ member ot the Es- Vu 
ie dee tablished Church, I pl 
have ivs found ba 
TET " 
pleasure in joining l 
hands with Chris 
tian workers, no t 
matter under what un 
the banner they fight 
; ' In the programmes 
(ra I 1 had the honour 
* Give place to of arranging we M 
brethre no n were assisted by 
ee alia KIRK = many distinguished m 
yoursell, preachers from the 
This last clause reminds me of a man Church of England and the Free Churches. ul 
» went down to take a service at a Our workers used to meet in monthly g 
lage chapel and fou the caretak conference in various parts of London 
ipolo etl \fraid there nt At one of thes Rob Roy after his ‘ 
e many peopl he to-night.’ he said canoe journey on thie Jordan lectured Ma 
{ eather is so very wet. The fact appropriately on the Sea ol Galilee. The 
i Very much worse man would hav: Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, still one of the get 
ef s, if only we could have found iblest of English lecturers, was one of our 
tors Indeed, as [| recall the names 
| was appointed secretary of the Open I find the list eml es most of the prom - 
\ir Mission in July, 1s when it num- Inent lead religious thought an : 
ered 160 members had an income ot ervice, though, alas! so many ol them ; 
$394 Its treasure the Hon. Arthu have | e% their rest 
KKinnai Lord Ku is We no In the first report of my secretariat 
} He | ( ec ol the most was Included ana sunt of General Booth’s . 
{ | | { ir ( istial rl He is then plain William Booth ~ 
‘ i le meas to head of the Christian Mission and_ had 2 
his ( thet \nother membet inder control 34 stations, at vhich 7,50 
of the committee. Sir C. Douglas 1] open x es had been held. — Some I, 
j till to the philant! oO vere In East Le on, others in the pro- s 
enterp We corresp vinees ind our Hastings correspondent 
r som iving i vrote that in thie superintenden e 
XU he | ea 3 Holland, at of the Rev. W. Booth, meetings were held 
Be \n is Mr. D. | in the Fishmarket It has been inter- lus 
\ We} nd Mr. \ ting to me t vatch the upgrowt 
{ he se y of the powerful inisation of the Salva- - 
to h ; tj Army { onnect thought 5 








far-reaching proclamation of the Gospel 
these early years of the Open Air 


| that these were busy 


i Ban . Ho l avs to good account. 


the late Archbishop 
ual meeting to 
grounds, and 


sed a Liverpool 
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which is not yet spent. Can one ever forget 
those throngs of people say, In the Agri- 
cultural Hall—when the big, brotherly 
Moody played on them as on an instru- 
ment, alternately moving them from laugh- 
ter to tears, or Ira D. Sankey’s beautiful 
solos thritied them through ? 

The newly aroused enthusiasm led 187 
clergymen and ministers to advocate, in 
1877, the claims of the Open Air Mission, 
and among these Baptists were especially 
distinguished. At that time the Rev. 
J. P. Chown was filling Bloomsbury 
Chapel, and my friend Pastor William 
Cuff had begun his splendid work in 
Shoreditch. Saintly Dr. Culross, practi- 
cal George W. McCree, and gifted Charles 
Stanford are gone from us; but the Rev. 
J. R. Wood at Holloway, and Pastor 
Sawday. formerly at the Metropolitan 
labernacle, are fortunately still left. 

I consider mysclf happily circumstanced 
in having come intimately into touch with 
scores of such men, cach with his special 
gifts, and some, like the Rev. ]. De Kewer 
Williams, with 
that spice of 
originality which 
makes preachers 
and lecturers fa- 
mous. Who could 
forget his mobile 
features, or his 
punning propen- 


2 


sities 

rhe introduc- 
tion to one of his 
lectures lives in 
my memory: 
* The greetings ot 
a nation are a 
reflex of then 
character. In the 
East it is ‘Sa 
laam,’ for to be 
at peace mcans 
much; the Ger- 
man asks ‘ How 
do you find your- 
self 2?’ indicating, 
perhaps, that he 
is apt to get out 
of his depth; the 
Frenchman = says 
‘How do you 
carry yourself ?’ ; 
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and the Englishman—who must always 
be doing—has as his courteous greeting 
‘How do you do ?’” 

I had also the good fortune to induce 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon to address ou 
workers. My intercourse with the prince 
of preachers was of the happiest ; his 
wit was always fresh and brilliant. 

One of our subjects was “* John Wesley 
a Model for Open-air Preachers,”’ and one 
of our presidents in 1878 was the Right 
Hon. Sir John Kennaway, Bart., M.P.. 
whose stately form and noble charactet 
are honours to the present House of 
Commons. 


My vacation in 1878 was spent on the 


Continent, and I attended the meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance at Basle. We 
made application to the authorities tor per- 


mission to hold an meeting, and 
as there was nothing in Swiss law to hinder 
we gathered near the old bridge spanning 
the Rhine. Hymn singing attracted a 
crowd, while the windows of the loftyhouses 
were thrown open. It hardly 
possible that ‘‘ Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” 


seems 


written by blind Fanny Crosby, should 
have then been known, but so it was. 
Several addresses were delivered; then 
1 gendarme interfered, and Dr. Gritton 
and I were led off to the police station 
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amid the threats and jeers of the people 
However, we were soon released. and the 
following Sunday 2,000 people occupied 
the Barrack Square, and a service was held 
without hindrance. 

The last year of my official connection 
with the Open Air Mission was 1879, as, in 
the Providence of God, I was then called 
to larger service with the Ragged School 
Union. The six years had been years 
of continuous progress. We had now 375 
members, had visited 331 races, fairs, and 
fetes; we had distributed three-quarters 
of a million of tracts, and had an incom: 
of £1,108. <A printed list of 200 stations 
noted the day and time of service, and 
the name of superintendent. 

The Committee of the Open Air Mission 
regretted my leaving passed reso- 
lutions beyond measure. In 
December, 1879, | was presented with a 


and 


generous 


gold watch, a useful writing table, and 
a cheque. but | value most, and ofter 


examine, a quarto album on whose leaves 
are pasted the letters sent by subscribers 
These include letters from public men, and 
others are in the indifferent handwriting ot 
working folk. One from 
“ Will you please axcept this small Tniftel 
Token of my esteem for the Fellow- 
Mr. Kirk.” 


Battersea says 


as a 
ship and services of Dear 
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ty founders of the Peace 
Society might be considerably 
istonished if, walking the earth 

| found that seven 


are in arms in Europe 





A New Peace Campaign 
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public meetings, lectures, and 
pamphlets by the million at 
home, have served to drive into 
the popular mind the folly and 


wickedness of war, and to ex- 


present day. These sol- plain the method by which arbi- 
iers are the flower and strength tration may supplant the rifle 
f Europe manhood, drawn and the cannon in the settlement 
rom industrial of disputes. 
pursu ts mal The Peace 
train st Society at pre- 
{ {25 ) sent is. faced 
1 year, to p with a new 
pare tha difficulty, and, 
most te e of mundtul of their 
ull 5, a past, they mean 
( tinental to meet it with 
fs The every means at 
{ lers thi their disposal. 
Peace § \ They find, for 
e s eh instance, that 
ell be LS the minds of the 
tonishe t this children of the 
state of things nation are being 
and |] that filled with mili- 
thei be- tary ideas, and 
gun as the last that the young 
thunders of by means ol 
Wa | were cadet corps, 
dyi LV rifle clubs, and 
had € I the like, are 
naught; but Prom the j Reid.) being trained in 
the essors _™E ae — ni a what they must 
in tice have Wena. we On enae e regard as ag- 
no ¢ ms of conscience on this gressive principles. To meet this 
pol The Right Hon. Robert new movement, therefore, the 
Spence Watson, the President of | Peace Society has determined 
the Society. a VS no pessinuism on a wider and more energetic 
to aftect his unce nquerable hope propaganda. Wherever the drill 
lor t] it cause he has served sergeant is seen they would face 
ith n through his long him with the apostle of peace. 
and 1 . It is ree ognised that the temper- 
Through wars and war's alarms, ance movement would never have 
nearly a century, the flag of attained its present strength and 
peace has been kept flying. In- numbers had it not been for the 
ternational conferences abroad, Band of Hope, and they would 
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therefore aim at 
working on similar lines. 
would make e\ 
in the land a centre of 
activity. every scholar an 


Band ot Peace 
They the Peace Society. Each autumn 
ery Sunday school — the $ 
ice = Of all denominations to preach 
advo on behalf of Peace and Inter- 



















Walter Hazell, J].P., Chairman of 


society appeals to the clergy 


national Arbitration on the Sun- 











day before Christmas. This ap 
peal is signed by many of the 
bishops and by the 
the Free Churches. 
is that several thousand sermons 
are delivered. and the question i 
is brought before millions ot in 
people under the most favourable 
conditions. The movement is 
spreading abroad. The Society 
in other ways plods on, steadily 
trying to educate public opinion. 
Slowly is advancing the triumph 
of law over brute force. Recent 
events show that. increased arm- 





leaders of 
he result 








MR LL f 
( mn f ty; 1 
r Leice " ie 
« Fr 
cate otf argument ivalnst 
ments 


Possibly in the days to 
the elementary 
country may ra 
day schools in this humane 
The idea is not so fat 
might be imagined. <A 

Ss 


in the Hungarian 


already been established by Count 
Apponyi, and the Italian Govern 


ment has taken a simular 
ith the Ital 


the earnest desire of the 


schools. 
hool 


Society that the English Govert 
ment shall follow this splen 
distant date 

that can only be done in response 


example at no 


to a popular movement. 
Already we have Peace 


} 


come 
thi 


oun- 


Ss hools ol 


with the 


Is ; 4 | 


hd aments 


dav, the » happ Inspiration oO 
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notwithstanding, 


| 
Inter- “ 
pee 


but national arbitration is making ; 


way, and those who beheve in 
the triumph ot Christian civili- 
ation are sure that it will at 


last pres ul, 





























The Bottom of the Hill 


A Complete Story 
By KATE MELLERSH 


‘YT is more comfortable to be at the 
| bottom of t ill than rolling down,” 


| Frances p phically, trving to warm 
it the small flame the maxim 


tted 
She looked 1 nd at the bare room 
vn with bit f straw and paper ; at the 
rtv walls, which had seemed so different 
fore the pictu nd furniture had_ beer. 
ved Hor vas home no longer ; and 
t, how she had loved this little parlour 


here she and her dear old father had spent 
nany peaceful years together, and she 


so many lonely hours since his death 


Ist s ha ecn triving to keep th 
e Tf eT 
The pension they had lived on, in careful 
fort. had died with him: and Frances’ 
uous efforts t supply its place by 
hine. at by taking in boarders and 
failed in their turn, until 
t, she | been forced to surrendet 
little hou nd sell the furniture—-each 
e of w med like an old friend 
Nothing w ft r but a box tilled with 
ks and smal me treasures, now in 
charge of ar x-charwoman, and het 
ll travellir trunk reposing in thy 
ik-room at t railway station 
Frances wa 1 nto the country ; but 
startin id come for one more 
k round t home she would never 
again. §$ made up her mind to 
extra\ int and to allow herself a whol 
rtnight | ' a fortnight of pertect 
t efore n her search for work 
I ar t ) to teach,.”’ she said to 
if t | not believe I am too old 
t rk; and, perhaps, in after 
M1 BS nay be heard contidir 
] ~ t} t t he h ' 
Ct ti the rson of modest 
| 
So | t wn to the country 
t ‘ \ he ird ot a room 
tor r landlady by sitting 
uly till, 1 t of the day in a low 
t the little garden opened 





Doin’ nothin’ at all, as far as I can see, 
but shut her eyes. I hope the poor young 
lady is right in her head.” 

Phe old country-woman had been forced 
by the strangeness of the thing to take her 
nearest neighbour into council 

“Perhaps she be all right. She do look 
tired-like Maybe she be just a-restin’ of 
herself.” 

That was exactly the case. Frances was 
just resting herself lo lie back in her low 
chair and try to think of nothing—just to 
let the soft wind touch her forehead and 
evelids like fairy fingers—just to feel, for 
a tiny while, there were no bells to answer, 
no weary stairs to climb. What a boon it 
was ! 

The fortnight sped all too soon. With 
brave heart, Franees packed up her box 
once more, and turned her steps to the 
station 

Going up to London in the train she 
studied industriously the advertisements in 
the paper. One good lady advertised for 
housekeepers, cooks, nurses, etc., etc. She 
also advertised that she could accommodate 
those in search of situations with a bed at 
sixpence the night. Frances had very little 
money in her purse ; but she shrank from 
that marvellous piece of economy, and made 
up her mind to find some tiny room where 

he could live carefully until she obtained 
work. She laid down the paper, whilst she 
was thinking this over; and her eyes fell 
on a little old woman who was just entering 
the carriage, so laden with baskets and 
parcels that she seemed quite unable to 
mount the high step. Frances jumped up 


to help 
‘Now, my dear,”’ said the little old lady, 
hat’s very kind of you I always try to 
avoid travelling with big boxes. It means 
© many porters and entails so many tips. 


But I really felt to-day as if I needed an 
extra pair of ! 

Frances loved old people. Perhaps they 
saw that in her eyes, for soon she knew all 
about her compani: n, and found she was going 
on. like herself, from Waterloo to Putney 











That gives me great 


@) lady 


very near the 


‘* My 
and | 
journey in the least 


ssured her. 
station 
not have dreaded the 


if I had known I should mect you.”’ 


really should 


So together they crossed Waterloo from the 





main line Frances ¢ 
of Miss Jesson’s 


basket At Putney, the 


innumerable parcels and 


old lady seemed 


very loth to part with her 

“Tea will be ready, I know, my dear 
immediately on my arrival I have lodged 
with my present landlady many years, and 
she is used to my ways. I! should appreciate 
it highly if you would favour me with your 
company You said you were seeking an 
apartment for a short time It is not im 
probable Mrs. Jones m be able to assist 
you in your search.” 

The kind old face and the prim speech 


had taken Frances’ fancy S thanked her 


warmly, and, booking her own trunk, she 
gathered up anew the old lady impedi- 
menta and accompanied her down _ the 
High Street 

Soon they turned into a quiet street, and 
were admitted by a neat little maid into 


a pleasant hall, with a cosy sitting-room 


opening off it. Frances found the homely 
tea most refreshing ; and M1 Jones, when 
taken into council, knew of a tiny, clean room 
near by, at five shilling week Prance 
knew she could not do better than that 


Her search for work began next day 
Letter after letter she 
lvertisements 


took without any rewari 


wrote in answer to 


and many a weary walk she 
1; but she was strong 
ind courageous, and not to be deterred by 
lifficulties 


K * * * >” 


WANTED \ 


try house, thoroughly pable, young and 
trong. Write, in first instance, full pai 

ticulars X. A., Aor P Office 
Young, I am not,” said France but 


I certainly am, else | 
have got through the last few vear 


trong 





Her letter must have made a favourabk 
pression. A telegram the next morning 
e her meet. the ertiser at ce 
lock that afternoon 

Frances had not mentioned her age in 
r letter She honest hought she did 


and. even with 
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satisfaction,’”’ the 


lodgings are 


irried a goodly share 


’ 
cill 





that stupid new Act in force, she could plead 
she was free from physical defect of any 
Any insurance company would take 
her, she felt sure 

Somehow 


sort. 


had 
matron 


she expected to 


She 


meet a 
quite sur- 
being ushered into a big 

g 


comfortable 
prised when, on 
library 
a distinguished-looking man 


was 


she found its sole occupant to be 
who could not 
be described as even middle-aged. 

‘I beg you the 
advertiser for a housekeeper in yesterday 5 


Post she 


your pardon, but are 


Vorntng said, beginning the 
conversation 


“Yes,” he 


yet of an age to 


answered 
settle matters ; 
though I sincerely hope she will be as soon 


““my sister is not 
domestic 


as possible. In the meantime, I settk 
things as best I can. My mother died two 
years ago, and my sister—or rather I should 
say my _ half-sister—and her brother are 


} 


younger than myself We 


lady,”’ he 


much need a 


woman—I mean a amended 
looking at France retined face and grace- 
ful figure, ‘‘ to take the entire charge of the 


household management My brother and 


sister both go to schools in our nearest town 
I thought that it would be 
for them than governess and tutor. The 
tutor isance 
wound up, 
too 
if you have 
J could relieve you of most of your 
ibilities 
you 


more cheerful 


governess and were such nuisance 


in the house,” he smiling 


Frances smiled 
“i 
full, but 
household re pon 
C- s 
When 


sounds as had your hands 


” 


if you engage mé 


think will do _ first-rate. 


will vou come ?” 


Frances almost ped with surprise 

* But about my _ reference she said 
‘‘and,”’ hesitatingly, ‘‘ the salary you give ?’ 

‘Oh, I forgot rhe pay is £50 per annum 


about the references J 
Aunt Jane be- 


governess without any 


I suppose I must sec 
rot no end of a wigging from 
cause I took the last 

“ QOuite right too How can you be sur 


reicrences 


of people without tting any 
“ fellow 1s 


always tell whether a 


traight but I own women are not SO easy 
to understand fo whom shall | write for 
references ?”’ 

Frances gave two names old friends 
her father Captain Austin read ther 
from the paper she handed him 

Colonel Freestone! I was under him 


I saw him at the 


ib only ye 






















































ow him My father 


n 


I am glad you ki 
, < one of his oldest friends, and I know he 
y ll give me a good character.”’ 
” Captain Austin laughed. It seemed, some- 
ow. incongruous to be getting a character 
+ the sweet-looking woman opposite him 
4 “You shall hear from me as soon as 
5 ssible,’”’ he Don't go accepting 
‘ ther berth in the meantime whatever 
Good bert! are not as plentiful as 
lackberries,’’ F1 es replied, as she left 
e library 
Her heart w ng a song of thankful 
ness she went yn the drive to the gate 
; * * of * +: 
Iw ys later. Captain Austin sat at the 
ist table 1 ng a letter, whilst the 
n work t way, in a_ business 
er, t their morning porridge 
e writing w: crabbed The writer 
it-aunt I was a character in het 
She had ample means at her disposal ; 
it please r to give the bulk of it 
o dese 1 undeserving charities, 
to live in eat mplicity herself It 
t un f her to give five 
to a « rity one moment, and to 
t the 1 t to the extravagance ofl 
lgir Cl I t tired old body with 
lit Aunt. Jan letters 
I ( tain To-day he 
I ( h highly satis 
f ret I from Colonel Freestone 
t t r new housekeeper’s 
t t uN orry to be in 
that a gentlewoman by 
Phat | render it necessary for 
t table and to mingle 
I your family life I 
cr t ppily, however, of a 
n r ll avail myself of your 
to visit you, by paying 
t ' it at the end of this 
t tI ' i ure myself of het 
t t I msibilitie you in 
Capt \ ip, smilit from 
Aunt Jane is comi 
t t eck for a day o1 
\ n to please he 
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‘Of course we will, Wilfrid; we like 
Aunt Jane, though she is such a caution. 
I wonder what she will think of the new 


housekeeper ? Brown says she’s the right 
sort.”’ 
‘““What does Brown know about it?” 
“Oh, he let her in when she came the 
other day; and he says butlers always 


know what’s what.” 
‘Well, I think he is right in this case.’ 
Friday saw Frances in her first situation 
such a pleasant situation, she thought, 
She was 


had never before been discovered. 
unpacking in her bedroom, looking up from 
time to time at the pretty furniture and 
pretty pictures, or glancing out of the widely 
opened windows at the lovely garden _be- 
neath. She had soon finished her small task, 
and went downstairs to the morning-room, 
which she had been told was her special 
She turned the wrong door-handle, 
however, and found herself in the old school- 
room, where Charlie and Elsie were struggling 
with some lessons, which appeared rather 
beyond their juvenile powers, judging by 
their careworn countenances. They got up 
and shyly bade her good afternoon when 
Frances loved children. 


domain. 


she came in 


“How much have you to do?” she 
said 

It seemed so lovely to have some children 
here. Elsic’s sum was quite easy to do 
after Miss Lechmere had had a talk about 


it ; and, as Charlie remarked, “ It really was 
ripping she should know Latin.” 

When Captain Austin came in later, it 
was find the already un- 
tenanted The having a_ brisk 
of croquet in They left 


to Si hoolroom 


trio were 


the garden. 


off at five, for Aunt Jane was expected, and 
their brother had gone to mect her at the 
station. Frances felt she should be glad 
when she had got over the meeting with 

Aunt Jane.’ lo-morrow morning must 
see her deep in housekeeping affairs, but 
she meant to make friends with everyone 


before she started on her duties 
‘* Please, Miss 
the drawing-room when Aunt Jane is here ; 
and, Wilfrid says 
Frances went into the drawing-room and 
prepared to directed 
soon as Aunt Jane appeared on the scene 
Austin and 


Lechmere, we have tea in 


will you pour out ? 


“pour out as as 


The door opened Captain 
Aunt Jane entered 
I really think, nephew, that for the 
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““*My dear,’ cried the little old lady, ‘why are you here?’ ‘I am the new housekeeper,’ 
said Frances.” 


season of the year, the weather may be lady sat with her hands folded in her lap 








regarded as remarkably propitious.” her face beaming with satisfaction 
Frances stared with surpris¢ It was not Frances did the honours. It seemed so 
Aunt Jane! It was none other than the difficult to believe that, a few weeks ago 
little old lady of the many parcels She she had not seen a single one of the pleasant 
had seen her several times since their first faces which now surrounded her N 
becoming acquainted There was no mis She found, next day, that she had a good 
taking her style of conversation deal to arrange and supervise in the big old | 
My dear,” cried the little old lady house, but the servants took kindly to her 
equally astonished, ‘‘ why are you here ? ”’ tactful rule. Frances was a born organiser 
I am the new housekceper,”’ said Frances Her own little venture in the boarding-house 


fairly laughing now, and accepting the old line would have been bound to succeed had 
lady’s proffered kiss. ‘‘I did not have time she had a small amount of capital to fall 
to come and say good-bye ; but I wrote and back on; but rent and taxes ran on, whil 
told you I had a berth, and would send you the hoped-for boarders were slow to artiv 
ill my news about it as soon as I could.” and new furniture and modern appliances 


Nephew Wilfrid, you have been most had been out of the question 


fortunate in securing the services of this Weeks and months went by at the old 
lady I felt so regretful you bad not in Hall in pleasant work and pleasant com- 
formed me sooner of the departure of Mis panionship Ihe children found home a 
Robinson ; so that I might have forwarded different place since Frances cameé Captain 
you all necessary information about Miss Austin had retired from the army on account 
Lechmer« She wa ecking, I knew, a of his father’s death and his st pmother’s ill- 


suitable appointment The prim little health: he felt it was his imperative duty 





to do so; but the duty often irked him. His 
mother’s condition had made her fretful 
ind her death had left him 


hildren and a large house- 


te] 


exacting 





the care ol two ¢ 
hold—duties io1 which he did not feel 


himself the least fitted 





Now the sense of responsibility indoors 
4s entirely lifted off his shoulders. The 
hildren went to Miss Lechmere for every 
thing. ‘‘ They don’t even bother me with 
their French translations and things, like 
they used to,’’ he confided to a_ friend. 
She is so clever nd does not seem to 


ve forgotten all she knew, as I have.” 


For himself there was someone to come 
me to, some ith whom he could talk 
er the tenants’ affairs, repairs and drainage 
nd what not Nothing came amiss to her 
keen intelligence 
It was a lucky day for us when we pitched 
n her,”’ he oft id to himself 
Certainly Frances thought it was a lucky 
dav for her when she read that short adver- 
ement in The Morning Pi Sometimes 
en the instability of all earthly things 
borne in ¢ | a dreadful fear would 
trude itself. Suppose it did not last, this 
py, peaceful time Suppose Captain 
\ustin brought home a wife to the dear old 
Hall, and she should find herself once more 
earch of w limbing with weary feet 
e Hill Difficulty Phe very thought seemed 
to make her | sick and to paralyse her 
rts. She put it away from her If such 
s lav bet God would help her to 
r it, as He had helped her through all the 
ws and struggles of the past 
Frances had never had what is called ‘‘a 


ve affair. \t no period had she had 


+ 
. 


OL 0 
Tre 
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much time for introspection and analysis of 
her own feelings. Her life had been spent 
in the service of others. She was curiously 
ignorant of her own heart, So ignorant, 
that it was like a physical blow she experi- 
enced, when, one day, a year,after she had 
taken up her abode at the Hall, Captain 
Austin met her in the hall and told her he 
wished to speak to her in his study. 

The children had just started on a plea- 
sure trip with some neighbours, and she 
had decided to devote the afternoon to the 
monthly accounts. Something in the Cap 
tain’s voice made her suddenly conscious of 
impending change. He often had to consult 
her on household and other matters, but 
he had never asked for her presence in 
this tone She almost stumbled over the 
threshold of the library, and was glad to 
sink into the nearest chair. Captain Austin 
did not seem to notice her sudden pallor. 

‘*Miss Lechmere,”’ he said, ‘‘I want to 
speak to you about something which concerns 
myself very nearly. You are happy here, 
are you not 

A sudden feeling of bitterness welled up 
in Frances’ heart. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘I have 
been very happy here, foolishly happy. Do 
you mean I am to go away—that you have 
found someone young and bright who will 
more than fill my place ? 

‘‘Frances!’’ He looked down on_ her 
in astonishment ‘You must know I love 
that I want you always!” 


” 


you, dear 
* * * * * 

So, at the bottom of the hill, Frances 

stooped down and gathered the flower of 


Happiness 


%» - 


CONSOLATION 


MY dearest hopes were overthrown, 
Each dream I'd fondly called my own, 

And, truly, joy seemed at an end 

Till came to me a much-loved friend. 

Life's lesson then she gently taught, 

Although rebelliously I fought 

Against its truth, at last | know, 

If all seems dark, we make it so: 

The sunshine of a cheerful heart 

Prismatic colours can impart, 





And lighten with each magic ray 
The sorrows of our blackest day ; 
A word of sympathy, a touch, 
May not, themselves, seem very much, 
But O! the infinite relief 

To feel another knows our grief. 

With new-born courage we essay 

To sing our half-forgotten lay 

Of praise, unheeding gloom, and strife, 
For God’s most glorious gift of Life! 
Lesti—e Mary OYLER. 
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How to Help Convalescents 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


YTOTWITHSTANDING the reat strides 
N made in both medical knowledge and 
surgical skill during the past century, few 
people have the good fortune to escape ill- 
ness in some form or other Indeed, the 
wonderful operations now performed, which 
in some instances, were unknown only so far 
back as ten years ago, tend rather to swell 
than to reduce the ranks of convalescents 

The period of weakness, inaction, albeit 
of mending, is probably the most trying 
tage of illness: trying alike to doctors 
nurses, relations, and last, but by no means 
least, to the patient It is a time which 
calls for the greatest tact, cheerfulness 
often in the most depressing circumstances 





patience from everyone concerned 


Individualise the Patient 


No two persons have exactly the same tem 


perament consequently each is a * case 
apart from former experiences, and it is a 
well-known fact that a serious disorder may 
change a person’s character (certainly it is 
generally only pro fem.); and the strange 
fancies and vagaries of an otherwise pel 
fectly normal person render the period 
through which all sick people must pass 
even more difficult t themselves and 
others than the actual illne itself 

[ do not propose in this article to touch 
on the ibject 


4 actual disease, nor on thre 
treatment of the patient en doctors and 
nurses are in constant attendance, but rather 


to offer a few general iggestions which 


may be helpful to those in charge of one 
who has still several weeks of comparative 
invalidism to struggle through unassisted 
by professional skill 


Fresh Air and Good Light 

The best aids to complete and _ speedy 
recovery are fresh air, light, suitable nourish- 
ment, and cheerful surroundings. 

The two subjects named tirst may be 
classed together Che window of a room in 
which a patient is confined should never be 
closed, although a draught cannot, of course 
be tolerated lo avoid this, the bed should 
be placed in such a position that it is neither 
in a direct line between the door and window 
nor between the door and fireplace. If this 
is unavoidable, a screen must be provided 
In very cold or foggy weather, when it 1s 
impossible to admit a large amount ol ven- 
tilation, the patient may lie flat on the bed 
the bedclothes drawn right over the head 
and the windows be thrown wide open 10! 
a few minutes This may be repeated 
several times a day with beneficial effects 
changing the atmosphere and removing 
some, at any rate, of the malignant germs 
In summer the window should remain open 
day and night 

On no account should scent be sprayed 
or Chinese jo ticks or other aromati 
pa stilles be burnt 
do not obliterate impurities, but tend to 


= 
These only disguise and 


render the atmosphere heavy and unwhole- 


om 


mae Sponging the patient's face and 

















hands in lukewart 


rf 


4 


4 


4 


water to which a few 


ps of lemon jul 
] 
l 


ve been added has a more refreshing and 
lasting effect. 

severe illnes often leaves the eves 

k. and a strong light, whether natural 


urtificial, is trying If possible, arrange 


t 


position of the patient so that the light 


mes from the back or side. In the first 
ves of convalescence, when the weakness 


very marked, and the bed faces the 
w, the difficulty may be overcome by 


Oo 


rning the bed round or placing the pillows 


+ 


} 


he foot of the be 


As regards artificial illumination, the 


ly is more simple In the case of 
screen, about 8 by 5 inches, made 
iboard, covered with green paper, and 
with lar wire hook which slips 
r the globe, and may be moved to suit 
requirements of the patient, will be 
| effective Electric light is still more 
to manag a lamp, judiciously 
can be pl d wherever it is most 

lent 
When once the period of convalescence 
been entered on, it is the greatest 
stake to keep a room in complete or semi- 
rkness. Light possesses wonderful heal- 
qualities ; it purifies the air, and helps 
te che Ine both in the invalid 
those who are nursing Just as 
lant cannot thrive in a dark place, 
can a mind or body regain health 


trength amidst gloomy and subdued 


Tempting Food 


most important of all aids to 
that of suitable nourish- 
the worst obstacles that 
charge have to surmount are the 





appetite {ten amounting to posi 
and the fretful vagaries 


the patient regarding the taking of 
nt 

essential, however, that nourishment 

| be administered ; and, if not taken 

ly axing or gentle firmness, as 

ty ari must be called into requi 

ld iven at stated times, at 

rt interval nd in small quantities only 

t ntial-—the patient must 

€ Col lted to whether she would 





ld ne like a certain dish 








or good toilet vinegar 
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manner of serving the food also calls for 
great attention 
traycloths, china, and silver; the daintiest 
of invalid dishes ; the quality of the best ; 
and constant and marked variety of diet. 
Occasionally a patient will express a desire 
for some particular dish, and the gratifica- 
tion of the wish is generally beneficial, 
though it may, of course, sometimes be 
quite unsuitable. The story of the King, 
when Prince of Wales, who expressed a 


scrupulous cleanliness of 


desire for ale when in the first stage of con- 
valescence following typhoid fever, is well- 
known. The fulfilment of this wish was 
sanctioned by his then medical man, Sir 
William Gull, and the result was excellent. 
The remains of food or anything appertain- 
ing thereto should be removed as soon as 
the meal is finished; fruit 
bottles, even medicines, are better kept in 


beverages, 


another room 


A Valuable Aid to Invalids 

I have already compared a convalescent 
to a weak and sickly plant. With the aid 
of a good fertiliser the impoverished soil, 
which has caused the condition of the plant, 
can be strengthened, and the plant again 
becomes healthy and flourishes. The same 
principle is applicable to a patient whose 
vitality has been reduced to a low ebb. The 
system needs stimulating and invigorating, 
by agents more powerful, and in larger quan- 
tities, than those contained in ordinary nour- 
ishment. That this fact has been realised 
is proved by the many excellent “ foods ”’ 
now procurable ; but of all these one that 
is most suitable in every way is Sanatogen. 
This powder, which is unrivalled for produc- 
ing strength and reconstructing both the 
nervous and muscular systems, is the result 
of years of scientific investigation and ex- 
periment. The two greatest tests of its 
efficacy are—tfirstly, the way in which it has 
become known in almost every civilised 
country in the world ; and secondly, that it 
is being strongly recommended by the most 
prominent medical men. No trouble or 
expense has been spared in producing the 
preparation, which—I write trom personal 
experience—more than fulfils the revivitying 
properties claimed for it 

Sanatogen is now made with a delicate 
lemon odour and flavour, which render it 
more palatable than it was in Its original 


form 
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The Fine Art of Hospitality 


By LINA ORMAN COOPER 


‘THE art ol hospitality does not come by 
| nature ; its principles are easily learned 
but application of them is difficult. Hospi 


} 


means a liberal hand, a willing heart 


tality 
usefulness thoughtfulness, r fined courtesy 
ind a careful attention to detail. It means 
half of 


unto 


keeping the broader Christ's new 
ndment, doing 


ould be done by 


others as we 


must not be left 


Cultivation of this art 
t ince It is not ours t hoose whether 
ill exercise it or not It is a dis 
tinctive duty, and on t to be shirked 


nderful 
‘Do 
re y ft sympathise 


ot Paul has left a Wi 
that 


Injunction 
makes it obligatory rood, be 

ble, friendly 
inclined for company | says. For 
thu by help of Webst nd 


strict command 


the Revised 
Version, we paraphrase 
in 1 Timothy vi. 1&8 
There are two dangers to be avoided in 
itality—the 


the Cl 


Scylla of carelessness and 
} The lat 
ssentially a modern maclstrom. In 
up-to-date entert ig is hardly to 
It is simply a reck 


haryvbdis of over-profusion 
te! sg 


f + 


be called hospitality 


le unheedful expenditure of money rhe 
former is a selfish disregard of other people's 
ds and expectation I have had ex 


perience of both kind 


The Unwisdom of Lavish Display 
to do it wa 


sion 


How not notably shown on 


Tt) pecial occa One day we were 


schoolchildren in the house of 


From the 


treated lke 
noted leader of fa 

of arrival till that of dep: 
rfeited with amusements 


eers in the barn, tableaux 


hour 
irture, we were 
Amateur nig- 


vivants in the 





otoring down the avenue, fireworks 
to end all! Yet how much more would we 
preferred a quict game of bowls on a 
et sward under reat spreading cedar 
t! ' I think all of u reed with Dryden 
that “a ve dancing, drinking 
quaftu 1 unthinking time 
not forta itality ! 


was provided by the hostess. Croquet sets 


cases, and tennis 
nets were conspicuous by their absence 


were locked up in their 


These are extreme examples perhaps 


but the spirit shown by each is commonly 
What w 
need, is to anyone to our daily 
feast, without burdening them with a to 


lavish display of 


met with in less striking form 


welcome 


dainties 


nakedness of 


unaccustomed 
much the 


the Te 


or displaying too 
the land if it be 


Ugly and Sad Meals 
Do you plead that this art is an expensive 


one ? Pause and consider. If, by reason of 


our pressing friends to go home with us 
butter 


flics a littl 


the kingly fashion of old 


faster, a pound of tea will probably go just 
as far, and things better than bread and 
butter and tea will come back to us. If 


the giddy girls from 


al up irom oO 


over the way are always 
ir pot ill be less 
clerk can reckon on a 
table, he will gad 


sure ot they w 
flighty If the bank 
welcome to our round 


Spe nd some 


kk SS and perhaps 
moments in trying to undo th 
bad habits If the 


Sunday suppe! 


about 


his Spare 
t 


links of curate has 


general invitation to 


will be cheered, and strengthened, and 
freshed For, remember, true hospitalit 





is always extended to those who cannot 
return it 

Against niggardliness 
from the past Samuel Pepys 
than the old 
} 


come many 





ings 
Greater 
Admiralty have left on 
against carelessness in entertaining. Tak 
Mr. Pepys first As long as “letters 
national life, so long wil 
Diary 


Secretary to th 


record pr ytests 


form a part of our 
] 


his quaint, discursive, garrulous 


hold a unique positior Living, as Samuel 
Pepys did, in some of the most troubd! 
times of English history—accompanyingt 


fleet which went to bring back Charles I 
his fatherland, being an cye-wit! 
Great Fire of London, and lhving to see 


second Jarmne flv from his throne we Sn 























































f the old school, the divine duty of hospi- 
tality comes Mu to the tore 
Even while tl ‘miserable sight of 
Paule’s Church with all the roofe fallen ”’ is 
: jesolating his soul, he can comment on the 
‘> shoulder of mutton from the cooks ”’ 
served by one Mrs. Turner “ without a 
pkin, or anytl in a sad manner.” 
The day befor whiles Paule’s is burning 
1 all Cheapsid vith St. Paythe's,” he 
itions part king ‘‘ off an earthen platter 
fried breast f mutton, as good a meal 
ugh as ugly e, as ever I had in my 
Du the same sad week of burn 
os and blistern he records going to bed 
the hous« f a certain friend” (Sir 
Villiam Penn, we ither) in a four-poster 
vithout curtains or hangings—in fact, a 
d bed 
Do not Offend Small Souls 
Ugly and sad meals! A naked bed! Do 
ever serve and offer such to our friends ? 
I fe many f are tempted so to do 
l S tre! and fussy, and _ short 
l 1 D t and I—a small | 
¢ Oo ittl time to put sweet-scented 
( and d te fern fronds on the 
t So few re moments to see that 
l tily garnished, or the 
th spotless, and forks untarnished. Such 
ll leisure to leave particular soap, soft 
ets, or e1 1 pincushions in a guest 
lam be Yet there are folk so constituted 
that they ther enjov nor assimilate 
Ss on rthen platter nor sleep 
soundly in naked bed Small souls 
haps Id we not be careful to 
| id o li 
Are wv tempted to think uch little 
t Why, hundreds of 
before Mr. Pepys lived and died 
Greater than left on record a similat 
l ntertainment given in 
Pattern Guest of all 
ourteous absence of 
1 rt 1 entered into thine 
t t Me no water for My 
i I t Me no ki 
M l thou didst not anoint 
Is Sit f niggardly carelessness 
t ‘ c unseen Guest at every 
I Can H v, sorrowfully, ‘* Inas 
m ye l it t unto the least of theses 
Vf . 
a tl lid it not unto M« 
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When Justin—afterwards the martyr—- 
was seeking the true many false 
philosophies, an aged stranger on the sea- 
shore of Alexandria expressed surprise at 
his being content to take Plato as his model, 
instead of going to the still more anciently 
honourable writers of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation. So we, when considering this sub- 
ject, can go centuries farther back than the 
Christian era, and study this art of hospi- 
tality as exemplified by some of the ancient 
Jews. Sarah, Rebekah, Gideon, Manoah and 
his wife, and the widow of Zarephath were 
They gave of their best 

And that, I take it, 
is the of true hospitality. Sarah, 
with her own hands, kneaded cakes of fine 
flour on the plains of Mamre for her guests 
with maidenly 


amongst 


professors of it. 
without grudging 


secret 


(Genesis xvili.). Rebekah 
forethought, ran in to prepare meat for a 
dusty, unknown wayfarer. Gideon, with 
the fear of wild Ishmaelites brooding over 
him, boiled broth for a stray visitor (Judges 
vi. 19). Manoah and his wife made ready 
a kid for the Man whose name was secret 
(Judges xili. 15). The widow of Zarephath 
gave first to the man of God out of her little 
store (1 Kings xvii. 13-15). Whilst He Who 
came to leave us an example in this, as 
in other matters, fresh from the agonies of 
Golgotha, and the of the nether 
world, could light a fire and grill fish thereon 
(not forgetting to provide its accompani- 
ment of bread) for His followers 
(John xxi.). In this we are to be imitators 
and copiers of the manners and actions of 


horrors 


weary 


God (Ephesians v. 1) 


The Bishop and the Teaspoons 
have all heard of the bishop who 
’ as a Suitable presen- 


We 
suggested ‘‘ teaspoons 
tation on his elevation to the episcopal 
hench But any of inclined to 
think it is only bishops, with their princely 
incomes, who are enjoined to be hospitable ? 


are us 


Surely even feeble lay-women can _ share 
in the privilege of distributing to the 
necessity of saints’ (Romans xu. 13) As 
we have seen, the beauty of hospitality 
without grudging seems to be written all 
over the pages ol the Bible 

Yet—it was once refused to a little, new- 
born Baby. There was no room in the inn 
for our Lord Jesus Christ (Luke ii. 7). No 
pillow prepared whereon to lay His head 
(Matthew vu 0). No bed provided on 




















































THE 


which He could rest at night (Luke xv. 37) 


Vould we not like to make it up to Him it 


ld ? 


Most of us have 


Wwe 


read of the sumptuous 
entertainment prepared in an inn outside the 
city of Vanity Fair for Christiana and her 
fellow-travellers, where crumbled milk and 
fruit for the children testified to the loving 
forethought and unselfish liberality of Gaius 
But few are familiar with the 
Interpreter 
one Tender Conscience to the 


their host 


record of how the conducted 
dining hall 
when Bunyan’s less well-known pilgrim ar 
entertained 


feasting 


rived at his house There he 
him to a rich and fragrant banquet 
in the world 
feeble 


nourish 


him with the best restoratives 


because he considered the weak, 
pilgrim in need of a diet of strong 
ment rhe details of that meai are not to 
be forgotten. For there, sitting 


’ Temperance carved and Ds 


down in 
exquisite order 
cency waited, whilst Frugality and Bounty 
handed the Could the 
characteristics of a successful 
be more aptly described ? Especially when 
we further read that Good Kesolution got 
ready the collation, and Obedience was one 
of the waiters 


dishes necessary 


entertaine! 


Herbs or the Stalled Ox? 
Selfishness lies at the 
tality. We are eithe: 
our home circle that we dislike intrusion 
or so uncomfortable that we dislike publicity 
But over this valley 


root of all inhospi 
comfortable in 


as well as many others 
we must lay the planks of 
not please ourselves Infi 
no block to 
earings, who 


self-denial, an 
mity should br 
hospitality Even the M1 
come trom the town ol 
Stupidity, and are most 


troublesome of 
may be 


guests welcomed, and there are 
few good bits at the table but should lx 
laid on their platter. Behind each whitely 
look—behind each cast in the eye, and behind 


bewraying speech, 


| dwelleth, perchanc 


Also Mr. Feeble-mind—that 
very ignorant Christian man and th 
oung woman called Dull, can be kindly 
ived 


One word of caution 


choice 


spirit 


Tece 


I speak from experi 
ence Great host ses may be so organised 
that they effort; but 


t folk have to think of way and m¢ 


Ill 


entertain without 


If you have only a small staff of servants 
my sisters, see to it that you do not expend 
o much strength on preparation that you 








IVER 


none left to 


guests when 


have ‘stand a-welcome” to 
they arrive If Stalled 

energy, by all means 
serve a dinner of herbs. It will be 


youl 
oxen call for undu 


sweet- 
ened by love and enlivened with gaicty 
Some 


critics may be surprised at my 


proud posith n ol 


1 


raising hospitality to the 
Art with the prefix Fine. But, as_ its 
successful pursuit depends on the _ heart 


liberal hand it 


1 


than on the 
can well and truly vindicate its dignified 
altitude Depend on it, as the Apostle of 


even more 


Culture puts it, the first universal chara 
teristic of all great art is tenderness 
more especially of this fine one An 


tinitude of tenderness and tact is need 
as a basis for hospitality 


Like the Gothi 
‘it is not an art for England only, but { 


\bove all, it is not an 
form and tradition only” (thou 


the whole world ! 
art ol 
as we have seen, noble tradition lies as 
foundation to this 


‘but one of 


commonplace virtue 
vital practice and_ perpetual 


renewal.’’ Wordsworth speaks of~— 


t 
‘* That r i 1 ma 
His | s, unremember acts 
Ot ku { love.’ 





And, beloved, we do faithfully whatever 


we do for the brethren and strangers, if 


we bring them forward on their journey 


after a godly sort, by giving harbour and 
good company So much happiness depends 
on smali matters, especially when cultivating 


I 


this fine art 


Milk instead of Water 
A cup of cold water given cheerfully will 
not lo 
bring forth milk instead of water, not for 
getting the ‘lordly dish.’ Like good M1 
Mnason of old, let us not forget to entertain 


its reward But, when possiblk 


7 hay t} 


a “goodly compat lor ye have thu 
entertained angel Inaware 
Kuskin h ell and. truly id that 
Phe woman duty as a member of the 


commonwealth is to assist in the ordering 
the comforting, and in the beautiful adorn 


lIlow better can we 


method of dou Kememberin Vay 
like (salu t t ‘ expect no paym it 
during this pi t | But nd it is 
perhap 1 vel t t for me—in t 

1 } 
hereatte! judgment will be pronounced 
according to the manner in which we have 
exercised our duti vith reference to this 
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VELL-KNOWN epicure once said that 
bbit ( a naturel is not fit 
that foundation on which 


it iS an ex- 

ful animal The same remark 
to { 1, for it is not a very 
nly boiled ; but, as 


nomical, it seems a 


» tal ntage of the plentiful 


rket The following 


able and savoury 


Savoury Salt Cod 

tt hopped parsley, pepper 
eproof dish, and on 
old salt cod Covel 
little pieces of butter 
it stove, so that thx 

t mixture Brown with a 


\ litt lemon juice may b 


Fresh Cod or Haddock 


quart of milk, 1 0z 
} 


t of breadcrumbs, two 


tter, salt, pepper, and nut- 
Put the flour into a sauce 
degree When this 

1 the onions (finely 

tmeg, salt and pepper 

fire, and when the 

of butter. Take 


laver of sauce 


¢ 


Lenten Fare 


and fish alternately until it is full, adding a 
Distribute the 
remainder of the butter over the surface. 


final layer of breadcrumbs. 


Bake in a brisk oven for half an hour. 
Mashed potatoes or a pastry crust may 
be substituted for the breadcrumbs, and 
anchovy sauce used instead of the nutmeg. 


Salt Cod a l’Anglaise 


Put 2 oz. of butter in a saucepan with 
the pulp of two lemons, anchovies cut in 
dice, chopped parsley, a little onion, and 
pepper Heat gently, stirring constantly. 
Pour half the sauce into a shallow dish, 
place the ced (boiled and free from bones 
and skin) in it, and pour the rest of the 
sauce over. Cook in a slow oven for half an 
hour, and serve garnished with pieces of 


bread fried in butter and sliced lemon 


Ox Eyes 


Here is a recipe for an excellent supper 
dish: Take as many slices of bread as are’ 
required, 1} in, thick, and cut them into 
circles. Scoop out the centres with a sharp 
knife and fry the rings in butte Break 
an egg into the middle of each Sprinkle 
with pepper and salt and a little chopped 
parsley, adding a small piece of butter. 
Cover with white paper, and stand in 
the oven until cooked Serve very hot 


in a bed of watercress. 


t 


A Very Useful Book 


pleasure in recom 
lers One Hun 
Hlow To Maki! 
Women’s Hom« 
( It is written by 
ec name ts familiar 
book contain 
to make a lat 


ec ot service t 
t One chapter 
I vy Sale of Worl 
ter Ive n 
\ il I 1 « ldres 


ceives attention. There are numerous illus- 
trations, which enable the worker to follow 
the directions given by Miss Masters. A 
capital chapter describes what can be done 


with things that ordinarily into the 
rag-bag and are regarded = as _— useless 


Phroughout the hand 
} 


are numerous notions which will be appre 


y little volume there 


iated by those who are nimble with then 
fingers The book is so clear and concise 
that everyone will be able to follow the 
lirections. Its price —one shilling—places it 
within the reach of all who are interested in 


needlework 









































The Children’s Pages 


The Crutch-and-Kindness League 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


(THERE are at least nine thousand poo» 


cripple children in London alone. Un 
pily there are many more suffering little 
} nes, but these be ng to the better classes 
1 so have some mitigations. The allevi 
ons for thx oor crippled bairns are 
t lly » ~ e we are slow to take 
all that tl means, let a case or two be 
and the not the worst 
Here are ple of small rooms, very 
ntily furt é but clean They hold 
nd vite and ix small children 
year or t o things were hopeful 
the husband ; he had regular work 
gh tl \ ( was littl and he Was 
teady But consur ption struck him down 
nd he has n bedridden ever since 
ryt ling 1 turns on the mother, and 
etly earnestly very bravely and un 
pPlaining| works at anything that 
y help to keep a shelter over them and 
| 1 
l nly 
ol t dren, a most intelligent 








little fellow, has been a cripple from birth 
His only outing is a visit to the hospital 
to and from which he is carried by strong 
kind neighbours rhe othe children can 
run about, but this one has no variation in 
the monotony of the day, except turning 
the well-worn leaves of a couple of old 
picture magazines brought to him by a 
friendly dustman Yet he is a child, with 
all a child's wonderment about the big 
world outside 

Take another case—a_ fatherless family 
consisting of mother, four girls, and a wee 
boy Phe eldest girl, aged thirteen, had her 
spine injured by an accident when she was 
four years old In spite of her continual 
pain and infirmity the dear little lassie was 
bent on helping mother, and so became 
rather skilful with her needle till, some 
months ago, she fainted at her task, and 
can now only wait helplessly for her nerve- 
strength to be restored But mother must 
still toil on 

































There are cases sadder, by far, than tnese 
1 pitiful—but, for 
The 


re poverty-stricken an 
instance these only. 


y purpose I 


mother bread-winners are not begging ; they 
have the grand reliance of the noble poor 
in the God, Who gives the sparrows, day 


i 
bv dav, their crumbs What wrings the 
hearts of these mothers most is the terrible 
] their children rhe 
so dreary for them, and the nights 


could only 


yneliness of cripple 
days are 
so broken! If the 
1ave something to distract them from their 
iin or amuse them! But they cannot play 
other children nd mother 
buy them toys, and it ts ig since the bairns 
exhausted their ingenuit 


children 


with cannot 
in making things 
out of chips of wood or st! 

Yet there are thousands on 
rood-hearted folk, met 1en and children, 
ill over the 
glad to brighten these 

| But all of 


if they 
they 


Ips Of paper 


housands of 


world, who would be only too 
lives a little 
them cannot 
live ne, 


knew how. 


t in person, even when 1 


ie many ol 
lar away It is 


the most sympathetic live 
here that the Crutch-and 
Kindness League lends its merciful aid 
It does not ask for money or personal visi 
tation ; it only chee 
ing, helpful 


Ihice its 


asks for some kindly 
It makes the 
messenger, and pen-and-ink its 


words 


} st 


lake, for example, the two typical in 
d It is not hard 


inative to see the 


have mention 
least imag 
glad stir in the lonesome home at the rat 
tat of the postman And brings 
a letter for the wee « ripple how all gather 


round! Not 


stances we 


for even the 


whe n le 


once, nor twice, nor a dozen 
that letter to be 


sundry, and in the 


aloud to 
strength of it 
the strength of sympathy, the 


times has read 
ill and 


weak One 





in go ior many a da world of 


hope and thous ht, and fee ling We 
live by 


into a new 
cannot 
invisible 
igers touching the chords of the heart 
ind silent shall 
ring us into fellowship with others of our 
kindred hese letters to the poor litth 
isoners of God bring all this with 
ther And who cannot nd them Not 
1 warm-hearted boy or girl but can, and 
irn the 


bread alone ; V« necd 


whispe rs’ that 


somchow 


grace Of pity in doing it; not a 
the tarthest pot on 


Carth but can, and me thu serving lim 


Or woman In 


THE QUIVER 


and Miss Doris Ile 





do it, and find his own pain, or hers, be eased 
in the doing. Hence, as will be seen by th, 
subjoined list of new members, the Leagy 
extends to every part of the globe 

This, then, in a nutshell, is all that th 


Crutch-and- Kindness | 


League a5KS OO! its 
members 4 that each one w rites toa cripy k 
put into his or her care for the purpos 


with all particulars given, once a month, or 
if too busy any time to write 
old picture mag 
other 
lonely waiting one that he, or sh¢ 
been forgotten. Could a _ better 
taken up by the League of Loving Hearts 

If you further par 
ticulars, send a stamp to Sir Joun Kiri 
School Union, 32, Joh 


Wi 


to send som 
post-card, bit of 
small token, to assure tl 


zine, 


ribbon, or 
has not 


work I 
hav c 


would like to 


Secretary, Ragged 


Street, Theobald’s Road, London 
Our New Members 

Miss Violet Storey Swanley Kent ; 
Miss Esmé Caldwell, North Finchley, Lo: 
don; Miss E. G. Inwood, Brighton; Mrs 
Holland, Eltham, Kent ; Miss H. G. Joh 
son, Gravesend Kent; Miss Anme G 
Pee Loughton ; Miss Norah Johnsor 
Eastbourne ; Mr. Waiter E. Davey, H.M-S 


Miss L Ham 
London ; Mrs. Stalker, Edin- 
burgh ; Miss Marian Murton, Dover ; 
Ruth Durrant, Bournen Miss Eveline 
Smith (Sunday Cla Stonchouse, Glouces- 
Mrs. Brodie Phaxted, Essex; 


Cornwallis , Southport ; 


Miss Shaw 





iouth ; 


tershire ; 


Miss Cecil Baird Nicoll, Broughty Ferry ; 
Miss M. A. Atkinson, St. Helens, Lan 

shire ; Miss Clare Strutt, Burton-on-Trent 
Mr. and Mr Houg! Apia, Samoa; Mis 
Edith Wright, Orange River Colony ; Miss 
Margaret Moor Mi Verena Gwyth 

Miss Joan Hervy, M1 Janet Ritchie, Miss 
Enid Corbould-Ellis, Miss Evelyn Brooke 
and Miss Aileen White, « Miss Jarvis 
Sandgate Kent ; Miss Laura Ma Donald 
and trend Hlants Co Nova Scotia ; Miss 
Marsh, per Miss Clark, Jauran \ucklat 

New Zealand; M Mothersill, Miss Hilda 


Hawes. Mi Dorothy Downhan 
Margan Mis Ida Mason \lis lrissit 
White, Mr. Harold) Hawes, Miss Lilhan 
Booth, Mi 
itt pel Nb Mothers 
Hillcroft School, Ribblesdale Road, Hornsey 
Emmanuel Engmam and Horatius 
(fei. New Chur 


id Coast; 





Smith, Mr. Claude Doris Smit 


London ; 
\. Wudah, per Robert B 


Buildings, Salem, Christiansborg, G 
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s Eleanor Freeman-Lake and Mr. Ken- 
Sim, per Miss Jean MacColl, Durban ; 
Scudamore and Mrs. Bircham, Mayford, 
Woking, Surrey; Miss Gooding, Miss 
h Gal \ May Carpenter, Miss 
leen Gla ol, Miss Mabel Islip, Miss 

H ht, M Eva Paine, and Miss 
Barbet Miss Gooding, Melbourne 
e, Clapton Square, London; Miss 
Norquay, per Miss Brown, Vryburg, 
h Afri \l Peacocke, Sandown, 
of Wight: M Barnes (pupils) Beach 


ft. Sandown, Isle of Wight. 
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SUNDAY 
‘*The Man in the Moon’ 
\VERELL RAMSEY 
‘* The 
Years ago, when 
told me that there 
seen ona clear night 


AVE you ird the legend ot 


Man int M 


in t moon 
full 1 ppears in the sky. 
ince thet e often looked, without 
Sometimes 


vers 1 I hat I saw. 
ture {a man’s face seemed outlined 
two large eyes, a hooked 
th curved with a smile 
ner the t 


; fort Co 


was less pleasing, and 
cavy frown, a sly, wicked 


only fancies of my 
not 
tline of man face, but the figure 


have seen was 
which he is 


tind 


| n a fork, on 
| yf sticks. ry to 
| ref t the moon, and you will 


iks on her shining face; 


might 
the 


l is boys and girls 

if trying to sketch 
th a load of 
expect me to say 
senting the 
suffered death for 
the sabbath: and that 


lumin 


sticks 
that it is 


naughty 


I ) 


iking—a 
ill peoples 

I do not 
ask you to 


tbe be seen by 
endureth 


thi l nd I do not 





nan’s story 





ure that the 
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was written on the page of the Bible as a 
warning ; and a very solemn warning it is. 
Kead it for yourselves in Numbers xv. 32-36. 

What an awful penalty, to be stoned to 
death, for an offence that seemed so small ! 
He had not been hunting rabbits, catching 
birds, breaking into a neighbour's tent, or 
stealing gold and goodly garments. He had 
only gathered an armful of sticks, probably 
intending to light a fire, warm himself, and 
cook his dinner. 

But it was the sabbath day, and he had 
forbidden to do “any work.”’ The 
given by The 


been 
commandment 
very words are written for our learning in 
15 (R.V.): ‘Six days shall 
but on the seventh day is 


was God. 


Exodus Xxx! 
work be done ; 
a sabbath of solemn rest, holy to the Lord : 
whosoever doeth any work in the sabbath 
day, he shall surely be put to death.” 
Wilful this Divine 
could not one transgressor 
were allowed to escape punishment, soon 


disobedience of law 


be excused If 


many others would transgress; and the 
day of ‘‘solemn rest '’ would be no longer 
“ holy to the Lord.’ So, although the 
gathering of sticks was a little thing, the 


sinfulness of the offence was great. For his 
disobedience, the sabbath-breaker forfeited 
his life. 
Many of the laws given to the Jews 
related to duties which are not binding on 
you and me. But the law of the sabbath 
is older than Abraham; it dates from the 
We are told that 


creation after six days, 


God “ rested on the seventh day from all 
His work.’”’ He “blessed the seventh day, 
and hallowed it Ever since then, a sab- 


bath of rest has been observed, in some torm 


or other, wherever people dwell who know 


and love God 


When the Ten Commandments’ were 
spoken from Mount Sinai He Who said, 
Thou shalt do no murder” and ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal,’’ said also, ‘‘ Remember the 


sabbath dav, to keep it holy.”” ‘* Remem- 


bet for vou have heard of it before ; you 
know what My pleasure is 1n this matter. 


Do not forget it Do not neglect to hallow 
the day ‘It is a sabbath unto the Lord 
thy God a 


The pious Jew was very strict in observ- 
ance of this commandment He would not 
the a speck of dust 
from his coat, trim his nails 
kindle a fire on the day of rest If a plaister 


sweep house, brush 


roast a fig, or 
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m a wound, he would not put it on 
again until the sabbath was over. If he 
lipped into a pit or miry slough, there he 
would lie until the sun went down 

Jesus was a Jew, and He protested against 

h a method of sabbath keeping He 
| The sabbath was made for man,” 

It is lawful to do good on the sabbath 
Some of His most remarkable miracles 


vere wrought on this “‘ day of days.’’ The 


opening of the eye of a blind man; the 


s ul 
eighteen vears had been bowed together 
the restoration of lite and power to a 
withered hand ; the 


ind eight vea! 
by the healing 
waters of Bethesda 


ull took place on 


abbath Jes $ 
the His cu 

tor vas entered 

t ynagogue ; 

blicly read the 

ture taught 

the people; and 


deeds of kindness 


ercy, showed 
the day may 
kept vwcred in 
\ ervice lo! 
G ind man F t 
Is t the way HAPPY TIME 
pend oul ib- 
tl Or are they becoming more and 


rea kind of weekly holiday, tor plea ure 


eeking, amusement, and excursions Phere 
re tens of thousands of people who pu 
se the ib th for a cycle ride 

the country, a railway trip to the sea- 

e, a motor drive through the parks ; for 
ten! eolf, card playin and social fes- 
tivitic which lead them to neglect the 


of God and violate His holy law 


I t vord of reproot 
1 i\ It th i iv we have 2 
the Bible plainly say It is the only 
have not Six days are your In 
tl ( ill your work Phe seventh day 1s 


t th of the Lord thy God In it 








up of a crooked woman who for 
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rest and worship.’’ ‘‘ Turn away thy foot 
from doing thy pleasure on My holy day ; 
and call the sabbath a delight, and the holy 
of the Lord honourable ; . . . not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure 
nor speaking thine own words: then shalt 
thou delight thyself in the Lord” (Isaiah 
lviii. 13, 14—R.V.) 

No one now is stoned to death for break- 
ing the sabbath ; but a death penalty still 
follows the sin and overtakes the trans- 
gressor 

Near to a coal mine a traveller saw ina 
ficld a group of mules Ihe boy in charge 

of them said 


- pen aes ote , hese mules work 

ati?< . ' 7 J c 
Se Mies ch ( all through the 
‘ie we 


7 


weekdays in the 
pit Phe y are 
brought up to the 
light on Sunday, 
or they would £0 
blind.”’ And _ the 
people who bury 
themselves for 
seven days in the 
week in the world’s 
business and_plea- 
sure soon go blind 
\ll the senses ol 
their soul get 
dulled. They have 
neither cye nor 
ear, nor heart for 
spiritual things ; no 
appe tite lor praye! 


or praise; no ae- 


sire for God and 

NDER THE HAYRICK good Their epi- 

taph is written in 

the solemn words, ‘‘ Dead in trespasses and 
ins.’”’ 

My young friend prize youl sabbaths 
Make them your soul's market day, and you 
will have “ heaven once a week.” Beyond 
the -Rocky Mountains in America, one ol 
the carly settlers was a ked by his comrades 


“ay 
to go on an excursion ‘“‘No,” said he, } 
won’t go: it’s Sunday.” They laughed, and 

v9 t 
iid. ‘‘ We have no Sundays here On 
ye you have was his reply; ~ I have 


brought Sunday over the mountains.’ Take 
It will be 


Sunday with you wherever you go 
sing to you, a fore 
rest that 


an unfailing source of ble 
taste of the eternal sabbath, th 


remaineth for the people of God 


























HEROES OF THE FAITH 
1V.—Christopher Battiscombe 
BY HENRY CHARLES MOORI 
SHRISTOPHER BATTISCOMBE was 
( one of the many Protestants of England 
who heard with regrct ol the death of King 
Charles II. He had no admiration for the 


nleasure-lovin dissipated King, but the 
knowledge that the successor to the throne 
\ 1 Roman Catholic filled Christopher's 
eart with sadness 

Some tim« e the event the Protestants 
ad introduced into Parlhament a Bill to 

r a Roman Catholic from becoming 
King of Et nd, but, though it passed 
thr 1 t H e of Commons, it was 
rejected by the House of Lords Had the 
Exclusion Bill me law, the Duke of 
Yor] woul not have succeeded | his 
brother, ¢ 1] nd much misery and 
bloodshed w have been avoided 

[ Dul f York, as James IT., ascended 
the throne I iry Oth, 1685, and soon 
it was evi t that he intended to do every 
thing in | ver to make Roman Cathol 

the 1 n of England On the 

first Sundav ter his accession he went in 

state to M nd this studied outrage ot 

feeling f ibjects was soon followed 

by | t Koman Catholics to the 

highest ‘ nd military positions, and 

stalling RK Catholic priests in Church 
of | ‘ 

Before Jat 1 been more than a few 
weeks on the throne the Protestants realised 
that if they were to retain their religious 

erty sti I res would have to be 
taken I t se who advocated this 
cour \ ( tophe Battiscombe, who 

1 near Lyme n Dorsetshire Young 
handsome I Ithy, he was exceedingly 
popular thi t the county, and also in 
London, whe e had studied for the bar 
Christopher friends knew that with 
ul the chiet | tions in the army filled by 
Roman Cat it would be exceedingly 
umicuit t throne King James, but while 
they w ering how it would be 

est t tt new reached them that the 
Protestant D { Monmouth had landed 
it Lyme t ril ibout a revolution 

Mount horse, Christopher Batti 

to offer hi ervices to the 
Duk i \ that if he were cap 


wi vuld 


he 





iIdiers 
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executed as a rebel. Much to his disap- 
pointment, he found that Monmouth had 
only brought 150 men with him, but he 
told the Duke that men of all ranks would 
flock to his banner as soon as it was known 
that his Grace had arrived. In this hope 
the march inland was begun, and by the 
time Taunton was reached the revolutionary 
army had grown to 6,000 men. 

The King’s soldiers were soon hurrying 
into the West of England to give battle to 
Monmouth’s army, but, though the royal 
troops were the better organised force, the 
Protestants were not discouraged. Every 
day men were flocking to the Protestant 
banner 

Che Duke of Monmouth decided to give 
battle to the King’s troops on the plain of 
Sedgemoor, and on the night of July sth, 
1685, his men crept forward under cover of 
darkness to take up a position ready to 
surprise the enemy when a _ prearranged 
signal was given rhis signal was not to 
be made until some big guns, which were 
being brought from Minehead, had arrived. 

Cautiously the Protestant soldiers crept 
forward, and they were within a short dis- 
tance of the ground they were to occ upy 
when one of them accidentally fired his 
pistol. Instantly the enemy’s sentries gave 
the alarm, and in a few minutes the royal 
troops were advancing to attack the Pro- 
testants 

Christopher Battiscombe was well aware 
that the chances of victory were now very 
small. The enemy was by far the stronger 
force, and the big guns which the Protestants 
had hoped to use with great effect had not 
vet arrived. Nevertheless, he, and nearly 
every man of the force, fought desperately 
hard to gain the victory 

In spite of their gallant efforts they were 
overcome by the enemy, and soon the Duke 
of Monmouth and his followers were fleeing 
for their lives The Duke and several of 
his officers were captured, and, after trial 
executed, while scores of the humbler Pro- 
testants were hanged by the roadside as 
soon as they were caught 

Christopher Battiscombe succeeded in 
making his way into Devonshire, but the 
King’s spies were scouring the country, and, 
though he wore a disguise, he was recognised 


and taken prisonet1 
Closely guarded, he was taken to Dor- 


chester to await his trial. Knowing that in 











land to try the prisoners 
confident th 


f the law he was a rebel, he had 
faintest hope of escaping execution 
and his only 


quite prepared to di 

was that the atten pt to overthrow 
ng power of Koman ¢ atholicism 
el ucce ful 

hope his friends may have had of 


the death entence was dis 
when they heard that Lord Chief 


( vs was to be his judge. Jeffreys 
of very low racter, who had 
romotion by t ving to royalty ; 


hen the Duke of Monmouth’s re 


was quelled he vy ent to the West 
King Jame 
it he would let none of 


ype heavy punishment 


topher Battiscombe knew even better 


friends the « racter of Jeffreys 
fully prepared for the torrent of 


ise whi t e poured on 
imly and bravel 1c listened, and 
1 heard sente of death pro 


sattiscombe 


en condemne t wa received 

ine rrow Dorchester, and 

lad of the town resolved to 

lige Jetirey i body and beg 
pa» the } hile 

] to w ( topher Battis 

W ongagt t Ln marricd wa 

t eak tor the throwing her 

t | rey pl red him 


ler ti entenc But . 
that he could not 


J fireys 


it | 1 e to the or, Weeping 
e! ed tr t rt in dismay 
Jett to pay any 

to t | | e to hu by 
ladies of D ti there wa 

tion on W Ww ready to 

t er Batt ( lite —that 
m the 1 ll the promi 

who had 1 t { the Duke oft 
. Si had neither 

nor captured Jetireys was very 

t lease t ly by making the 
Is ¢ te I possi bie 

knew that 1 | prevail on 
r Batti ti hi 

T¢ 7 7 ‘ 1 it to 
( istopher | e heard the 
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to spare his life and give him freedom, he 
rejected them with the utmost contempt 
Jeffreys did not behave with his customary 
brutality on this occasion, nor on two others 
when he had the prisoner brought before 
him and repeated his offer But the fourth 
time, when convinced that he would never 
be successful in persuading Christopher to 
betray his friends, he indulged in one of 
his most violent outbursts of abuss and 
gave orders for the 


carried out 


entence of death to be 


( hristo} her Battiscombe was to be exe- 
cuted at Lyme, and as he was being taken 
there from Dore hester he passed his home. 
He looked lovingly 


was born, and at the 


at the house where he 

adjoining park where 
he had spent so many happy days in his 
childhood 

‘ Farewell, temporal inheritance !”’ he ex- 
claimed ‘“*T am now going to my heavenly 
eternal one.’ 

De ptember 12th was the date fixed for his 
execution, and the friends who were per- 
mitted to visit him that morning found him 
perfectly happy 

Though we part here,’’ he said, as he 

bade them farewell, ‘‘ we shall meet in 
heave n 


After they had gone he partook of the 


Holy Sacrament Then he was. taken 
closely guarded by soldiers, to the place of 
execution \ large crowd of people had 
assembled to see him die, and his cheerful- 


ness as he walked to his death filled them 


with admiration Many however, shed 
tears; for the sight of this good, young, and 
handsome man going to 1 death was, in 
spite of his cheertulne very saddening 


true Protestant God preserve the nation 
from Popery the Lord bless you all.” 
lwo minute 


is work, and the name of Christopher 


later the hangman had done 


Battiscombe was added to the long and 
lorious lst of Protestant marty! 
Phree year ind two months after, the 


Protestant Prince William of Orange landed 
In England md | ne those who hurried 


to join his banner were hundreds of men 


who had ( t er Battiscombe 
Xe ited war terrol tricken by 
the popular welcome given to the invader 
fled from the count nd England gladly 


Ii ynarch 
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The Bible in Esperanto 


EE of the Psalms into 

Esperanto has now been made by 

Dr. Zamenhoff, the inventor of the universal 
language. It is the more interesting from ‘ 

the fact that the Doctor is Jew. Dr. 

Zamenhoff explains 

that he has not 

only made his 

translation from 

the Hebrew orig- 

inal, but has also 


consulted several 


national transla- 
tions. He antici- 
pates that some 
readers will not 
fully understand 
his translation in 
some places, but 
says that he is 
ceiving a translation, 
and not a com- 


mentary, and there- 
fore has not allowed 
himself to change 
the text. This 
translation gives 
to Bible students of 
Esperanto who do 
not know Hebrew 
an opportunity of 
reading the Psalms 
as they appear to 
a Hebrew scholar 
without the trans- 


lator’s emenda- | 
tions The book 
of Ecclesiastes has 


also been translated 
into [:speranto. 








A Veteran Official 
ae ROBERT HART has been 
I 


sy since his return to England 
ifter forty-five years’ splendid service 





China The veteran statesman has 


the central figure of various public gather 


ings in his honour l 


} } > r} 


langes which are taking place in China 


have been heard with deep interest 
Robert has promised to preside over 


annual meeting of the Kcligious 


appropriate choice of chairman, seeing that 


the Religious Tract Society is now 


+ 


ing a special fund for extending its 


work in the Chinese Empire Sir Robert 
is seventy-four years of age. He 
educated at Queen College Paunton 
a town he revisited lately recalling 

days of his boyhood \s Inspector-General 
of Customs in China | has done a g 


ind lasting work for the Chinese | 


ising their Customs in the most businesslike 
During his lor ireer, Sir Robert 


has received 
















so m 


tions 


would 
large 
He has 
earned 


leisure 
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words on 


Prac 


Society on April 27th. This is a peculiarly 


by org 


de oration 


and distin 


the mere 
of them 



























The Heir to Italy's Throne 
HE little Prince of Piedmont, whose 
portrait we ive, was born on Septem- 
ber sth, 1904 His full names are Un- 
berto Nicola Tommaso Giovanni Maria 


He has two sistet Princess Yolanda being 
three years older than himself, and_ his 


other sister is in her seventh year. The 


Prince of Piedmont is a sturdy, lively litt 


fellow, and is a great joy to the King and 
Oucen of Italy | 


aid | 





The Oldest Organ in the World 
- the Baltic Sea, forty miles from the | 
mainland, lies the Swedish island Got 

land. a Mecca for students of early Gothic 
architecture In Wisby alone, the chief 
town of the island, with its population o 
eight thousand ul may be studied what 
remains of no fewer than ten churches, some 
of which date from the eleventh and twelfth 
centurik Phe oldest of them is the Churca 
of the Holy Ghest, completed about 104 





























Professor Hennerberg, director in a German 
music school, and especially interested in 


the study of medieval organs, visited fifty- 
nine churches in Gothland, and in a little 


village called Sundre came upon the remnant 
of what is unqut stionably the oldest organ 
the world. The case alone has survived 


the fret of seven centuries; the holes for 


ls and manuals are placed as in modern 


pedais 


struments, and inside one can see the 


ber for the bellows and judge of their 


am bel 
action. The exterior is adorned with paint- 
nes dating from about 1240. When this 
uncient instrument could no longer serve its 
riginal purpose, it was used as a Sacristy, 
for the safeguard of holy vessels and 
stments was kept in careful repair ; hence 


its excellent preservation to our day. 
fe 
Curious Gates at Cambridge 


; ie ancient town of Cambridge has 
many sermons in stones for those who 


read them nd among such may be 
ntioned the curious gates of Caius Col 
e (or “‘ Keys is it is called). Dr. Caius 
s physician to Queen Mary, and in 1564 
greatly augmented and made into a 
new foundation the ancient Hall of Gon 
le, of whicl vas a Fellow. One of 
t tes is t Gate of Humility, an un 


adorned 
portal 
through 
which the 
student en- 
tered Its 
name was 
probably 
chosen to 
emphasise 
the frame 
of mind in 
which the 
beginner at 
the Univer- 
sity should 
entel on 
his work 
Between 


the two 





1S 





courts 
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the Gate of Wisdom and Virtue, and the 
most ornate gate, leading to the University 
buildings, is the Gate of Honour. What 
an encour- 
agement to 
the young 
it might 
be if this 
happy idea 
were Car- 
ried out in 
all our 
schools and 
colleges, so 
that every 
boy and 
girl, going 
to their 
studies, 
might have 
something 





to inspire 
them in 


THE GATE OF HUMILITY AT CAIUS 
their daily COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


work and 

stimulate them to industry. The cost would 
be trifling, compared with the excellent re- 
sults that might follow. 


<Jeo 


An Interesting Souvenir 
aN extremely interesting volume, under 
the title of ‘‘ Peace and the Churches,”’ 
has been issued as a souvenir of the visit last 
year to Great Britain of representatives of 
German Christian churches. The volume is 
a full record of the various meetings attended 
by our German guests in the metropolis and 
in Scotland. It contains, side by side, the 
German and English reports of the visit, and 
is handsomely and copiously illustrated with 
photographs of the German and British 
speakers, as well as with photographic views 
of the places visited. Not only is the volume 
a charming record of an event which may be 
regarded as historic, but it is also a per- 
manent advertisement of the happily grow- 
ing spirit of peace which is dawning 1n 
Europe. The volume is published by Messrs. 
Cassell and Co., at 6s. net, and will be trea- 
sured by all who took part in the German 


visit, 

















The Cricket and the Ocean 
By the Rev. HERBERT W. HORWILL, M.A. 


i l AM staying just now,”’ writes a friend from a seaside village 

in New England, “not more than a mile trom the Atlantic, 
and in the quiet of the evening I find the soothing roll of 
the surf very restiul. Sometimes. however, this gratetul sound 
does not lull me to sleep, as | should lke it to do, for it is 
overcome by the shrill chirping of a cricket in the garden out 
side my room.’ 

A competition, then, between the Atlantic Ocean and a single 
insect—and the insect wins! A pint or two otf the ocean—an 
infinitesimal fraction of its total content—could easily drown 
this disturber, and yet the disturber makes itself more plainly 
heard than the whole stretch of sea trom ape Cod to the shore 
of Europ 

It is what always happens in the case of impressions uy 
the senses The small thing, if near, counts for tar more th: 
the big thing, uf remote. A penny-piece held immediately betore 
the eve will blot out the sun. But what if we were so placed t 
the coin and the sun were at an equal distance trom us ? 
cricket, like the ocean, were a mile away, which note 
the more clearly upon the ear ? 

Our spiritual perceptions, likewise, may be deceived by the 


more powerlul impact of the nearer object. The fashions and 


crazes of to-day seem to us of more value than the wisdom ot 
the centuries; of course, for the very reason that they are ot 
to-day. These things, we say, are “ making a noise in the world 

Doubtless they are, in that section of the world with which we 
are In close contact, just as the cricket was making a noise in 
that minute portion of the world of which my triend was conscious 
when he was halt asleep. There are times in our history when 
the call of passion or selfish interest makes a loud appeal, and 
When the warning voice of truth and soberness seems hardly more 
than a faint murmur. But belore we accept the more blatant 


sound as the stronger, let us examine where we are standing. I: 
it not possible that the temptation may appear to us overwhelming 
simply because we have allowed ourselves to approach to the very 
verge of it 2. If the evil were as distant from us as the good, would 
not its clamour be wonderfully dulled ? 
\tter all. the surges of the Atlantic will still resound when the 
shrillest cricket on the coast has chirpe tself out And the 
ill of rigl uusness will ‘vall when every o sing voice ls 


silent, for 
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FNO’S ‘FRUIT 


S A L T 9 | TAKE ‘ 
| KEATINGS 
R dy f 
All Be mae x cathe LOZENGES 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alco- | Tins 133° 


holic Beverages, Errors in Diet (Eating 
or Drinking), Biliousness, Sick Headache, 


> 
Ciddiness, Oppression or Feeling of elt, ,@), oO) 61 G1. 


Melancholy, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sour- 





yom (eu haele le], is 

















ness of the Stomach, or Constipation. Itis 
a Refreshing and Invigorating Beverage, 
most Invaluable to Travellers, Emigrants, 
Sailors, & Residents in Tropical Climates. 
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There is no home amusement that can compare with Billiards. 

preve With its endless combination of positions and strokes it never 

alis-.never becomes wearisome. Played on ¥’s 

INIATURE TABLES the game is just as correct as on 
standard tables, because — tables are built in exact one 

I tal be 5 a y t table pplied 

ay low 


‘Gash ‘or Easy ‘Payouts. 


r : ul 4.3 
‘ , r r rat andy atalogn 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ FREE. 82.2% an and Sune vib-ssed 
WORKS, London, S.E. - 


CAUTION. 





E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Perfection Mills, Accrington. 
Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. London Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate Street, E.C. | 














¢. BRANDAUER & Co, L10, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Sommech EVA aR) 








SEVEN PRIZE 


MEDALS. Attention is Cure Indigestion 
) drawn to the | BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS speedily cures 
NEW PATENT | ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, HEARTBURN, IMPURE 


ANTI - BLOTTING BREATH, INDICESTION, DIARRHEA, etc. 
S ‘f Prevents many an illness! 
daganrst . magne a a Highly o~erwaper: 7 re ares Profession. 


— , 7d. Sold by all ( B Ls, ie, and 
@/e per tin. "2- te per bottle, 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. L ZENYES, As ti 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON 
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OUTSIDE 
WRAPPERS from blocks, or band labels from tins, from above, sent 
12 ur ndon, W., wi ll entitle ye u to a copy of this beautiful 
ire in colours ~ M wrice Randall, Companion presentation plate, entitled 
Her Thought will be sent if preferred. Both pictures are tree from any 
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“J never saw the inside of either 
a Catholic or a Protestant Bible.” 


Such was the remark made recently by a respectable man, an Irish Roman 
Catholic, to one of the workers of the Society for 


Irish Chureh Missions. 


This statement is equally true of the majority of the Roman Catholic inhabitants 
of Ireland, and the Society sends its Colporteurs, Itinerant Evangelists, Scripture 
Readers, Biblewomen, and other agents, to circulate the Scriptures amongst them, 
and to prea h the Gospel in Schoolhouses and Halls, in the Homes of the people, and 
in the Open Air. 

A'l over the world, in the Colonies, in Heathen and Mohammedan 
countries, as well as in the United Kingdom, there are men and women 
preaching the Gospel, who were won for Christ, or who were educated 
and trained through the instrumentality of the 1.C.M. 


HELP 1S MUCH NEEDED TO MAINTAIN AND EXTEND THE WORK. 


Contributions will be thankfully received and acknowledged by 
THE SECRETARIES, 1.C.M., 
11, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

















































Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


AND CORNELIUS 
1—48 


PETER 


1ct x 


APRIL 4th. 


Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) The vision of Cornelius. 
(2) What Peter saw in the trance. (3) Peter's 
obedience. 4) The gift of the Holy Ghost 
bestowed on the Gentiles. 

XORNELIUS was a good man, and God 
C heard and answered his prayers. It was 
1 wonderful answer which God gave to him, 
but answers to prayer are by no means con- 
fined to far-off times; they are occurring 
round about us every day. Prayer plays an 
important part in all true ¢ hristian service. 
The Rev. Archibald G. Brown pastor ot the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, per- 
fectly certain that the majority of us undet 
power ot prayer 


says he 1s 


estimate the cnormous 
When I was 1 ning a mission in the East 
End,” he say I remember opening my 
ish-book before God and telling Him of the 
Is afterwards my 


financial nee Six weeks 


little girl brought me a letter bearing a 
Chinese stamp The communication ran as 
follows: ‘God has just told me out here 

China that I am to send you £1,000, which 


letter was dated the very 
sh-book before the Divine 
t not think this an excep- 


I enclose.’ The 
lay I laid my 
\uditor. You mu 


tional case, for it is not ; answers to prayer 
ire continual 

Christianity for all Nations 

It was a surprise to the early Christians 

vhen they discovered that God had granted 

ussion of sins to the Gentiles. And there 

have been many in our own time who were 

) less surpt when some fresh triumph 

1 the Gospel eathen lands was recorded. 

it the Gospel shown its adaptability 

races and nations, and wherever it goes 

t wins its victoric Whole tribes of savages 

1 transformed by the story of Jesus 

love and have become carnest 

( f the Christian Church. Chris 





lianity is for all the world ; may the day soon 


me when all the world will accept and 
It! 
APRIL Iith RESURRECTION HOPE 
I YX 12—28 
Points To Empnasise. (1) The fact of Christ's 
resurrectior (2, What it means to the 
Christiat 3) Vi »ver death, 
“ie s been well said that ‘ the brightest 
pe which ever burst into flower on 
Jesus’ open tomb.” 





“ How these words, ‘ Christ is risen,’ change 
the whole aspect of human life!’ wrote 
Dean Farrar. ‘‘ The sunlight that gleams 
forth after the world has been drenched and 
dashed and terrified with the black thunder 
drops, reawakening the song of birds and re- 
illuminating the bloom of the folded flowers, 
not more gloriously transfigure the 
landscape than those words transfigure the 
life of man.” 


does 


The Welcome that Awaits the Christian 


A small boy sat quietly in a train one hot, 
uncomfortable day. Leaning forward, an 
old lady asked sympathetically, ‘‘ Aren’t you 
tired of the long journey, dear, and the dust 
and the heat ?”’ The lad looked up brightly, 
and rephed, with a smile, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, a 
little. But I don’t mind it much, because 
my father’s going to meet me when I get 
to the end of it.” 

The fact that Christ has risen is proof that 
we too shall triumph over death and the 
grave, and all the weariness of the journey 
will be forgotten when we get to the other 
side and tind our Father waiting to welcome 


us. 


THE CONVERSION OF SAUL 


Acts ix, I1—30 


APRIL 18th, 


Points TO EmpnasiseE. (1) Saul the persecutor. 
(2) How the Lord met him. (3) Saul at 
prayer. (4) Saul the persecutor becomes Paul, 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 


the same 


ALL men are not converted in 
way. With some the change is a violent 
one ; in other cases it is the result of long 


meditation. Some people cannot tell when 
they were converted, as the change was such 
a gradual one, while others can name the 
very day and hour “ Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do ? ”’ asked the great missionary 
ot apostolic times on receiving a revelation 
from God, and the desire to be of 
service characterised the great Dr. Living- 
stone after he had fully yielded himself to 
Christ. Livingstone as a lad was brought up 
in a godly home, but for a long time he 
could not see clearly the way of salvation, as 
he looked within for some ground of hope. 
At last he believed on the Lord Jesus Christ 


Same 


and was saved 

Stanley was converted through coming 
into contact with the great African mis- 
sionary. He tells us himself that in 1871 


he went to Africa as prejudiced as the biggest 




















THE QUIVER 

infidel in London. But there came to me your station rhree thousand,” was 
out there he says, ‘‘a long time for re- the reply. ‘I did not ask you how many 
flection. I was in the heart of the Dark converts you had said the bishop, “ but 
Continent, far awav from a worldly world how many muissionarics.”” “ I quite under 
I saw a solitary old man there, and asked = stand your lordship, and again I can reply 
mvself. ‘ Why on earth does he stop there ? three thousand for all our converts are 
Is he cracked or what What is it that missionarics.’’ 

inspires him What motive can he have Phat was the spirit that animated th 
for such a life of loneliness, hardship, and early Church. Each convert was a mis- 
peril?’ Long after we met I simply tound sionary, and thus the Christians grew rap. 
myself watching him, listening to him, and idly in numbers. Missionary enthusiasm is 


wondering at him, as he carried out all that 
was said in the Bible But little by little 
his sympathy and spirit became contagious 
Seeing his piety, his gentleness, his zeal, his 
arnestness, and how quietly he did his duty 
I was converted by him, though he had 
not tried to do it.”’ 


APRIL 25th THE GOSPEL IN ANTIOCH 
Acts xi. 19 x 25 

PoInTs TO EMPHASISE t) The first Christians 

(2) Days of persecution, (3) Peter's mirac ulous 

release from pris Herod's miserable 


end 
\ BisHoP once asked a returned missionary 
How many missionaries have you now on 


x.™ 
— 
, a my) 


%) 
<< 


The League of 


R 


progress, and | shall | 


League has been making excellent 


()' 
ve delighted to enrol 


new members. The object of the League 
1 to help ten leading philanthropi societi 
including the Church Army, the Salvation 
Army, the Ragged School Union, and Mi 
Weston’s work lo join the League it i 
necessary to fill in the coupon which 
will be found among our advertisement 
pages, and send the upon, with not i 
than a shilling, to ‘‘ The Editor, Tur O } 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.” Original 
members of the League who have not yet 
sent their subscriptions for 1909 are r 


minded that they are now due 





always the sign of a living Church 


Suffering for Christ 
It was not long before the success of the 


Christian pioneers attracted the attention of 


the authorities, and, under Herod persecu 
tion immediately began And right dow: 
through the ages that persecution has been 


continued Our own land can furnish its 


long roll of martyvrs—-men and women whi 
preterred to die rather than be unfaithful t 
their Lord and Master I-very engine of 
destruction that human ingenuity could 
devise has been brought to bear against tl 
Christian religion it it has survived them 
all, and is to-day a more potent influence 
than evel 


Loving Hearts 





Please send me as much money 
possible, for it all divided between t 
Societies I have to thank several members 
for very genecrou ifts lately received, and 
shall welcome as many more as possible 

CONT! ( to our Radiography Fur 
vill be glad to know that | have been ul 
to send a furth heque tor 430 5s 7d. t 
thr Hospital for Sick Children, Grea 
Ormond Strect, W and have received | 
grateful letter | the Secretary of the 
Hospital, th ll of our readers wh 
have ent iit 1 Lil fund which 1s now 
closed 
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HORROR OF GROWING FAT 


\NY people, especially ladies, are posi and in the process destroys the tendency to 
vely h fied when they find their over fatness. It also tones up the digestive 
ness rapidly changing — system, and gives a healthy, natural appetite. 
1 fle nd no sacrifice of per- Good, well-digested food is absolutely neces- 
ments is too hard sary while the superabundant fatty tissuc 
order to recover a is being eliminated. The muscular and 
they too often fly nervous systems will undergo a truly bens 
which are the reverse ficent change. The decrease within 24 hours 
huently dangerous. A is from 8 oz. to 2 Ib., and the subsequent 
i drugs that ruinthe return to normal weight and slenderness 
austive gymnasti is in every way satisfactory. Let there be 
e are some of the no more horror of getting fat. Antipon ts 
re then surprised to a harmless and agrecable liquid, purely veget 
limp and thin through — able in composition 
re rapidly losing 
which is the most : E Lapyr's | : ; —_ 
[et them at once pets or nie = 
methods of weight- nt ' “ , 
verless to eradicate eva the cus , , 
that is, the tendency 
the world famed Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. 
has permanently and 48. 6d., by chemists, stores. Gic.; GF; Wi 
of over-stoutness the event of difficulty, may be had (on 
eting or any. other remitting amount), carriage paid, privately 


ng off flesh. Antipon packed, direct trom the Antipon Company, 


perfluous fatty matter, Olmar Street, London, S.F. 





There is economy in having Redfein’s Navy Pads fixed 
to the Children’s boots. 

They save half the heel repairing and mending bills, and 
double the life of the boots. 








And they are almost noiseless—and that counts. 


Be sure they have “ Redfern’s Navy Pad” stamped 
on each pad. 





PRE 
From Boot Repairers and Bootmaker verywhere, 
Men's, 64d., Ladi 
Write for Booklet to Redfern’s Rubber Works, Hyde, 
near Manchester 
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Stories from Near and Far 


Dogs at Divine Service. 


| ( t 1 district Scotland 
l re:ent uri «il 


I \ ttl tst t istral 
I I ill iy 
| 1 t to in it 
i ee ist to 
Whe nist 
in | tered 
i t1 t ( trict 
n : | { 
ind { ; , 
t t ¢% request 
| th f t on | 
} 
| 1 { 
] le I 
; ; 
1 ¢ { 
} ; 


Starting for Church on Saturday 
Night. 


I 


t the 1 
; +) 
‘ 
} | t t th 
| t Wi t 
| t 1 i\ but 
; + ' t! Sa 
just Or 
T T T { ( 
t t t e ci e { 


The Bicycle did not Understand. 


Fergie | gh tgp chu 





Font used as a Flower-pot. 
HE portable Itar t 

ented to tl par f ’ 

Market, | 1 curious hist 


ble recenth 


Downham 


It was carried by t Kev. J. W. Adams 
V.C., an army iplain, from Kabul t 
Kandahar, when |! | Kobert e | 

famous mat I} t has been giver 
to Stow by the plain’s wido who | 

ilso given the 7 the cre e table 
which her husband used in th me can 


paign The articl together th a for 


removed from the parish church during the 


reign of Charles I., wv h for the last fifty 
years has been t fower-] 
in the rectory rde1 ire to be placed ir 
the new 1 n 


Coaching in Turkish Arabia. 
B Sagerat- aergperig | 


| 


t i 
t \\ 
\l but { ( | t! 
f Ale t I t t 
yu t : it 
la | lik | et 
( 1 | | | 
Ix t { { t 
nd matt ‘ 
the latter \\ t | t 
to sk in, t t 
' st 7 7 tt 
{ | t | t 
rria bye i | \ 
1 \ i ; l ; | \ 
I 1! i r 
Purl It 
lot t t ( 
Arabs and the Sun-box. 


be ft the jo 
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REMARKABLE TESTIMONY. 
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HOW GREAT MEN RECOUP 
THEIR ENERGIES. 


ess, long life, and successful achievement is the healthy mind in 

ven is the tonic-food which is being prescribed by the medical 

y this happy condition Not only have oO physicians 

n of Sanatogen as the ideal recuperative and restorative, but 

en and women of the day have not hesitated in coming forward to 
netit they have derived trom the use Sanatogen, 





S rland Gower, the Mme. Sarah Grand, the eminent authoress, 
writes ; 
10, G e Hill, Tunbridge Wells 
ie Ke . 
, = ‘ss Sanatogen has done everything for me which it is 
: : t t ible to d I ases ( nervou lebility and 
te to i I t , 
‘ uustion 1 began e it after nearly four years 
that in a couy : ; ; 1 hi a oe 
: roles enforced idle ; trom extreme debility, and felt the 
i yt t ’ ’ 
tl » all 4 I efit almost if i now, alter taking it 
than all the , | 
_ eadily three t ’ for twelve weeks, I find 
lf able to « I ind play again, and 
a “9 et io as muc both as ever | did.” 
= ‘ (“ 
a Hee Oa 
V 
M.P., the popular en _ 
louse Terrace, S.W Che Venerable Archdeacon of London says 
1ordinary benefit ‘ The Chapter H st. Paul's Cathedral, FE. ( 
t yr the \ 
ee eee itogen i be an admirable f for 
I R to the i lids and those er from ind I 
- 
s 
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Fetter Lane 


“A Famous House in 
LONDON, E.@. 
yndon His Own Master 


mu 


t 


me 
in 


[a ger 
\ it i ol , street In 
range mixture of 

e, of squ ilor 

and moder 
one side t 
tion’s record 
carefully pr 






































Employees as Shareholders 


Known all over the World 














hat wonder is it that 


| had to be transterred 


acl the wavr 
his band of faithtul 
now nar holders 
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t. many ibled 


re able to deal with 
1 ll parts of the 
ct hich the Postal 
INOY | \r enal and 
il Governments, 

a are continually 


{ strenuot activity, 
Mr. Melhuish is still 
the brain and guid- 
ll hand ol the 
establishment, and 

makes it his boast 
that nothing hap 
pens in the Tool 


li which does ‘ 
not n promptly 
nder hi notice 


Qn 1 ny occasions 
he visited the 
United State ind 


various Continental 
countries, and he 
ha alway come 
back with increased 
| eclerenceé fo1 


British-made oods 


nd British worker 


Oo re cil ce 

the f ial o7 

t eramental; and 

thi turn | it 

ctlect on the output 

ot 1 1! that 

( try (ec! an 

{ ck the quality 

ot reserve | ce irom 

¢ neial stand- 

p inv ool 

t rm culcally 

( ‘ enti he 

ltt own 

f the | ish worl 

| machines, 

Ni ind and 

Ke \ od I 

past 

| whicl he 

rie d Tip rie 

hic lead 

lelhuish 1 nown 
rhe and i 

1 he full 

come 
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Pinning It Down 


JOHN ROCHESTER 


rity 
11 
t l 
ul 
must 
mim 
i ut 
wl } 


imagination 


manuscript Of Tis a lres 


the presentment that) When 
manuscript has been erased 
memory photograplis the whole 


speaker nee 


the s] 


he may read the final co 


man's memory you observe 

intricate machine but son 

delicately Sensitive mysterious 
uiing to be cared for, resenti 
ith which we so often treat 
It is a truism, often repeate 


is no room in the world tor 


or the tlorgetiul Woman 
very embodiment of « 
thropy 


be bothered with th 





but you simply c 


and 


correcte 


thing ; and 


to pull himself up so that 


aright. A 
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THE 


ior every strain that 


put upon it, if you take 
ice and help offered in 


er System of mind-training 


tion to all difficulties 


memory ; and the name 


honourably known in 


ivilsed world that the 


ected with the name, 
m the writer. The 
n has now been adopted 


thousands of cultured 


rs, statesmen, lawvers, 


every degree, have been 
inion as to the benetit 
irse of training offered by 


And, if these are agreed, 
has been the recep- 
tem by financiers, mer- 
every kind, clerks, 
chers, and students 
f learning. Wherever 
remembered—there the 
ind within a very few 
ourse 1t 1s part ol 

hink with Pelman ”’ 
mbet The course 1s 
espondence : five 
the whole, and fully 
that lies before him. 

ed because the Pel 
evolves strength from 
plying bolsters trom 
e you somebody else's 
to use—it builds 
makes it so strong 
use it every moment 
it without thinking 

it 

fession, previous weak 
f these must be taken 
ess Phe Pelman 
tly right, as a 
Special terms 
readers of THI 
they may benefit 
extent from. the 
nd fullest particulars 
ipplication to The 
School of Memory 
Bloomsbury Street 
readers should 

to one ot the 


Melbourt 7 
Building Bombay 
Durban Club 





QUIVER 


MILLIONS 


TMIS SIDE uP 


THE 
GREATSKIN CURE 


(uticura 
So: 





von 


Regard Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment 
as unrivaled for Preserv- 
ing, Purifying and Beau- 
tifying the Skin, Scalp, 
Hair and Hands, for Sana- 
tive, Antiseptic Cleansing 
and for the Nursery. 


Sold thr ughout the world p 
Charterh esq Par Rue 1 
lia, R 1 wns & ¢ 1 1 B K r 

} an ' fr 


pam sh {, giving t 
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PORTA 


BLE BUILDINGS. 





The Beauty Spring. | 


Beautiful Views Free. 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
7 
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Icilma 


Fivor Cream 


s everywhere, 


Price 1 
Beautiful Postcards Free. 





ICILMA CO., 


14a, Rosebery Avenue 


LTD., 


London 





Dept. 72 





E.C. 


Greenhouses, 
376 


Cood Sound Material and 
Workmanship Cuar. anteed. 











are —>t 


| W. CCOPER, 761, 


Old Kent Road, London, S.E, 


S¢ | 
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SOCIETIES WHICH MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS WILL HELP 
| MKS ( : " 
AGG 7 NION rs t, | 
( M 4 W 
4 A si M \V ) V ‘. 
M Ni Vi 7 W OF i rs 
SPITAL FOR HILDREN, Hackney Kk > (a 
I »N ! ‘ x 
3) N 1OO1 ( | 
( AN Y FOR ) N 1Omt V alt TRAY 
1 AN ' INC 








COUPON. 


and forward a Certificate. 
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The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Jocague of Iooving Hearts 
J enclose One Shilling. 


* Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage. London, €.€. 






































ss. | DF J.Collis Browne's 


Gj The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
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rm 
; The Best Remedy known for 
* COLDS 
- COUGHS, . 
> ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
3 Acts like a charm in 
Call Diarrhea, Cholera & Dysentery. 
, SE, Chiorodyne is taker _ bayer | Aa es —- _ : 
It is agreeable t 


Convincing Medical 
Testimony with 
each Bottic. 











emergencic No more reliable and generally useful 
take, pleasant in action, and has no bad after-effects. 









Admitted by the Profession to be the Most 
Valuable Remedy ever discovered, 


The only Palliative in 


NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE, 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 

















he malady The doses are small, so that a bottle 
















Sold in Bottles by 
all Chemists, 
¥/1h, 2/9, and 4/6 















>» |NEW LIFE 


TO THE 


DELICATE AND CONSUMPTIVELY INCLINED. 


| Plasmon 


(9d. a pkt.) 
Plasmon Cocoa (9d. a tin) 
Plasmon Oats (6d. a pkt.) | 


Plasmon 














x 


MOST DELICIOUS, DICESTIBLE 
AND NUTAITIOUS 
PLASMON IS USED 
BY THE 
ROYAL FAMILY. 


HE LANCET Says: “Plasmon added to tood increases 
the nutritive value enormously.” | 
——— | 





FREE COPY 1 timomal B K lv 


_| | AASMON, LTD. Depr. B 159. FARRINGDON ST. EC. 





















The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 
HACKNEY ROAD, 
BETHNAL 

GREEN, 












130 treated as 
beds always Out-Patients 
in use. Annually 





J 4 
IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE 

NEEDED 
T. Glenton-Kerr, S¢ 






















CATALOGUE FREE. 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 


and 


EVERY “ARTICLE 
SIGK NURSING. 


* Varta all about Elastsc Stockimgs, 
how wea e im! repair them 
post free twu stamp 

4 Ww. H. BAILEY & SON, 
EST® 1833 38, Oxtord St., London. 


(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 














WHAT COCOA 


do vou find most delicious, refreshing and 


sustaining 


EPPS’S 


Of course ; Epps’s Cocoa retains in the 
most refined form ALL the valuable 
elements of pure cocoa That's why it is 


tamous. 


Crateful—Comforting. 

























IRISH 
DAMASK 
TABLE «cus LINEN. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
36, C, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 
And at 156 to 170, Regent Strect, London. 


























hall-a-century, 


Callard & Bowser’s 
Butter-Seotch 





You may ¢ allard & Bowser's 
Butter-Scot vith the comfortable 
i rance f lass materials 











in Its manutlacture, 







Lid 





Lewy whotids cme 
Car CCVCPLE ys “ 
aaa 


LANCET 


Each package bears our trade 








mark ‘The Lhistle 












EARLSWOOD 





NaAT* TRAINING HOME 


FOR THE 


MENTALLY DEFECTIVE. 


Next Election of Candidates takes place 
at Cannon Street Hotel on 29th April. 


Exceptional Terms for hopeful cases 
having good 
prospects of improvement, 


HARRY HOWARD, 
30, King William Street, E.C. 


N { } N' WALL 





OWLAND'S 


MACASSAR OIL 


OR HAL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes It. 
Nothing equals it. 110 years proves this 
fact Golden Colour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 





















DELICIOUS GOFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 















































